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Two FOR ONE-TWENTY-FIVE. 


That is, two papers for one dollar and 
twenty-five cents a year. The RURAL 
WORLD (regular price $1) and either the 
semi-weekly “Globe Democrat” or ‘Re- 
public” (regular price $1). 

And additional NEW subscribers to the 
RURAL WORLD at the uniform rate of 
fifty cents per year. 

At this rate all your neighbors should 
eet the RURAL WORLD every week. 
“We told you last week in this space 
what the RURAL WORLD was doing for 
its readers. 

We only wish to add the assurance that 
this paper proposes to keep in the van of 
the procession. 

That its fifty-four volumes, conferring 
the dignity and prestige of years, means 
not only RELIABILITY, but that as the 
exponent of the new agriculture it will 
keep its readers in touch with all they 
seek to know in the field of farm facts. 

Moreover, we trust that the weekly 
serving of the repast will be appetizing, 
pleasing, satisfying. 

That is our aim. 





STEPS: AN OUTLINE AND A BSUGGES- 


TION. 





When prehistoric man first tamed dif- 
ferent members of the “lower orders’ 
and incorporated them into the great fam- 
ily of domesticated animals he was @ 
herdsman pure and simple. . 

When he began to emerge from barbar- 
ism he became a tiller of the soil and fed 
his cattle with the crops he grew on his 
lands, 

Those of the present day who have tried 
soiling for farm animals, unhesitatingly 
recommend it as a great step in advance 
of old wasteful methods. It is a part of 
the inevitable tendency to smaller farms 
and a rational system of soil mainte- 
nance 

By a transposition of two letters siloing 
takes the place of soiling, and there is no 
doubt of the future of the silo as the 
most economical plan of intensive farm 
management. 3 
For the silo to supercede the summer 
Pasture, as well as the winter feeding of 
dry forage, needs but the courage of tak- 
ing a step that is justified by many ad- 
vantages. It is bound to come. The 
pioneers are already blazing the path, and 
the more conservative, after being shown, 
will follow in the way. 

The writer wishes to make a sugges- 
tion that may sound a trifle visionary, 
and if there is anything wrong with it he 
will consider it a special favor to have 
thinking readers point out its faults. 

The thought came in the summer of 
191, when every green thing was drying 
up and crops were dying of thirst under 
4 scorching sun—why not a reserve fund 
for such emergencies. Not a bank ac- 
count—although that is not to be de- 
Spised, and many were drawn upon last 
year to buy high-priced feed—but a re- 
Serve fund of feed—of silage. 

Joseph, in Egypt, having furnished an 
ancient precedent on the wisdom of stor- 
Pg: Supplies during fat years against the 
‘amine of the lean years, no claim is 
made for originality in this eonnection, 
except that of putting Jogeph’s wisdom 
with testimony furnished by Prof. Soule 
of the Tennessee Station, and making the 
modern application of a world-old truth. 

Prof. Soule had just announced that he 
Was feeding silage four years old, and 
Stated that it was as good as when put 
pote Silo. The suggestion for the next 
cae - the history of agriculture is, build 
a — filling one each year, and feed 
reser a from the older, keeping one in 
witeh al a drouth or famine year, after 
end oth could be filled in the following 

“son. The writer is convinced of the 
Practicability of this plan, but would ap- 
Preciate criticisms and suggestions by 


those 
Se of our readers who are interested 
or skeptical, 


'NDIVIDUAL EXPERIMENT STA- 
TIONS. 








Notwithstanding the acceptance of the 
Poe pay: of agriculture,” the fact remains 
‘t farming is not an exact science, but 
“xperimental art. This does not im- 
he noe really scientific work done by 
inatie partment of Agriculture and allied 
utions, 
— means knowledge, generally 
Wledge that has been classified or sys- 
arranged, and without the 
my pa knowledge of any craft it 
mpossible to become, a master 





tematically 


se} 


ence”’ 








pret But the best workman is not 
e he who possesses the greatest 


nw ledee of his trade, but rather the 
Kes Ras intelligently and wisely applies 
ie ee to the work at hand. And 
tp “pplication of Science; is Art. Science 
Pen, but art is personal. 
Resa: the art of farming comes by 
Wledge of facts, by obervation of phe- 


nomena, by experimentation of methods 
under particular conditions and by the 
exercise of that judgment which is at 
once the index of a sane and healthy 
mind, and the essential qualification for 
the successful prosecution of any busi- 
ness. 

In an article on this page on “The Com- 
ing Wheat Craop,”’ Mr. C. D. Lyon exem- 
plifies this thought. The value of this 
contribut'on lies not alone in the wise 
and pithy suggestions contained therein, 
but in the repeated injunction to the 
reader to ‘‘try it yourself.” 

Soils, climate, rainfall, topography, 
markets, all vary in different localities. 
|A rule applying to one location might 
not hold good in another, The general 
principles may be correct, but the appli- 
cation of them may need modification. 

The sagacious modification of general 
truths to special conditions is called 
Adaptation, and it is the application of 
this principle of adapting to individual 
needs the essential good of any proposi- 
tion that raises the occupation of farming 
‘above that of a mere trade and places it 
'on the highest pedestal of human endeav- 
lor as an art. This means that success in 
| the domain of husbandry depends upon 
the man. But the individual may and 
does develop through the promptings of 
\the inner consciousness and by the influ- 
ence of outward surroundings called en- 
vironment. This individual growth or de- 
velopment of character is the greatest 
thing in the world—of infinitely more 
consequence than the acquisition of 
knowledge—for the first is real advance- 
ment, while the latter is a mere accre- 
tion. Prove all things; hold fast to that 
which is good. 

Every farmer should have an experi- 
mental plat. Before plunging wi'dly into 
| growing any new crop he should try it 
on a smal! seale, carefully recording all 
the facts of time, weather and soil con- 
ditions and habits of growth. It is not 
well to make a flower garden out of an 
experimental plat. It should be a dupli- 
cate of soil and cultivation which the 
crop would receive if grown in large 





quantities in the field. 

Of course, it takes time, but anything 
|that amounts to anything requires both 
time and conscientious effort, ‘that is, !a- 
bor with con-science. 

There is no more fascinating study in 
the world than experimenting with grow- 
ing things. It gets a man out of the rut 
of mere commercialism and teaches him 
to reflect and reason. Blessed is the man 
who has a hobby. It is sometimes diffi- 
cult to make a hobby of one’s vocation. 
It will persist in becoming somewhat pro- 
saic, no matter how Utopian it may seem 
to an outsider. The farmer should have 
an avocation as well as a vocation, and 
no better pastime could be invented than 
the establishment of an experiment sta- 
tion on the farm. The RURAL WORLD 
is already receiving reports from some 
of these experimenting farmers. 
| We hope to hear from more, and if 
this suggestion will cause two ideas to 
grow where but one grew before we shall 
feel that the RURAL WORLD is fulfill- 
ing the mission for which it was created 
—that of guide, philosopher and friend to 
every son of the soil. 

A HARVEST PANORAMA. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: What a won- 
derful country is this land of ours! On 
the fifth of July I left St. Louis for Wash- 
ington, D. C., via the Pennsylvania rail- 
road, and from St. Louis eastward to 
Washington I found the wheat harvest 
well under way—in fact, the crop for the 
most part in the shock. Returning west- 
ward within a week I proceeded to the 
southern portion of Oklahoma, where, on 
my arrival, the wheat had not only been 
cut but in large part threshed. Last Sat- 
urday, July 26, as I came northward by 
the Chicago, Rock Isiand & Pacific rail- 
road over those seemingly unlimited 
prairies extending as far as the eye could 
reach on either hand, and for hour after 
hour as we sped along from Chickasha, 
O. T., to Caldwell, Kan. (where the night 
came down and shut in the view), one 
could have counted wheat straw stacks 
by the hundreds from almost every mile 
of the way. The crop had not only been 
harvested and threshed, but probably sold 
and was bringing into that newly settled 
land a stream of money that was having 
pronounced effect for good. 

To-day, July 29, I am again on my way 
northward along the east bank of the Big 
Muddy to Sioux City, thence to St. Paul, 
then northwestward to Bismarck, N. D., 
and Fort Berthold, both points on the up- 
per Missouri. 

Soon after leaving Council Bluffs, which 
point we reached about daylight this 
morning, I saw a self-binder at work in 
a Wheat field, and realized that I had 
overtaken the harvest time, though it 
had passed northward from Oklahoma 
and Texas weeks before. As we proceed- 
ed up the magnificent Missouri river val- 
ley I could look over the miles of bottom 
land, across the river into Nebraska, and 
see even there the gleam of, the golden 
harvest of wide extent, while mear at 
hand this land of unsurpassed fertility 
seems almost to cry out with its burden 
of wheat in the shock or yet awaiting 
the reaper. Evidence of high water in 
the river is in some of the land, being yet 
overflowed, and some wheat fields have 
apparently been abandoned. 

Corn, which in Oklahoma was fast rip- 
ening and to some extent being cut, is 
here, to a considerable extent, not yet 
|showing the tassel, and farther north the 
cultivators are at work. But such a pros- 








| pect for corn I never before saw. Then 
there are fields of oats, millet, sorghum, 
alfalfa and potatoes, all promising abun- 
| dant harvests. 

Small wonder that this region abounds 
jin beautiful farm homes. And these with 
|their setting of shade trees and orchards, 
which the passing years have developed, 
scattered over the broad expanse of level 
|bottom land and the rising land in the 
distance on either hand, Nebraska to the 
left and the Iowa upland on the right, 
makes a scene of surpassing richness and 
beauty. 

When one has passed through the heart 
of the eastern half of the country from 
St. Louls to Washington and then bi- 
|sected the land from south to north, as I 
have done within three weeks, and noted 
the agricultural features, he must get 
jnot only a much broader conception of 
jthe magnitude and resources of this be- 
jloved land of ours, but also a deeper 
sense of the importance of the farming 
jindustry and how much the country at 
jlarge is dependent on it. Recalling the 
@routh that prevailed so disastrously in 
| this region last season and noting the 
| quick recovery and evident air of pros- 
| erity and progress this season as a re- 
sult of good crop conditions but empha- 
sizes the fact that agriculture is the 
foundation of the nation’s wealth; and 
whatever is done to stimulate and encour- 
age those engaged in farming will be that 
much done for all the people. 

July 29. LEVI CHUBBUCK. 


STACKED SHREDDED STOVER. 








| We have had several inquiries relative 
jto stacking shredded corn stover and 
| fodder, particularly with reference to its 
j|keeping qualities. It seems that some 
have had fodder spoil in the stack by 
heating. Will those of our readers who 
have handled corn fodder in this manner 
|give us the benefit of their experience. 
|The saving of the corn crop entire is a 
‘matter of great moment, and never more 
so than now, when prices are up and 
| promise to remain so for some time, 


—$—— 
| 


Thousands of mules, horses and cattle 
will be needed to restock the farms of 
the burghers in the devastated regions of 
South Africa, and word comes that the 
British have decided to renew the ship- 
ments of American live stock to that re- 
cently pacified country through the post 
of New Orleans. This means a big trade 
in Missouri mules, 





The feud between the herdsman and the 
plowman which began with Adam's first 
children, and has continued to the present 
day, has taken a new phase. As in the 
case of Cain and Abel, the herdsmen have 
resorted to violence from time immemori- 
al, but have gradually given way before 
the inevitable march of human destiny 
which allows justice and equal rights to 
every man in the enjoyment of the fruits 
of the earth. Not content with cutting 
wire fences and raiding the pioneers of 
tillage, the cattlemen of the ranges are 
now making war upon the shepherds, and 
reports of frequent depredations indicate 
that this matter of range rights must 
soon come up for final settlement. Two 
hundred and eighty sheep were killed by 
marauders in Oregon on the 27th of July, 
belonging to Mr. J. C. Moor of Mt. Ver- 
non. More than 600 Angora goats were 
slaughtered by masked men near Grand 
Junction, Col., and other ranches have 
been threatened by cattlemen. Near 
Lackeys, Wyoming, 4,500 sheep were driv- 
en into a corral and slaughtered by 
masked cattlemen, who killed one man 
and brutally beat, gagged and tied to the 
ground with straps nineteen sheep herd- 
ers. Mr. Sedgwick, the owner of this 
sheep ranch, suffered a loss of $13,500 from 
the pillage. 





The Missouri State Fair opens at Se- 
dalia Aug. 18, one week from next Mon- 
day. How many have prepared to make 
exhibits there? How many are arranging 
to attend the greatest exhibition to be 
made in the state this year? If you want 
to see the finest cattle of all the breeds, 
the finest horses, sheep, swine, poultry, 
orchard, farm and garden products, and 
splendid exhibits in all other departments, 
you should attend the State Fair. Prof. 
Waters, Dean of the Agricultural College 
at Columbia, and Secretary Ellis of the 
State Board of Agriculture, on a visit to 
the RURAL WORLD office last week, 
stated the prospects were splendid for a 
magnificent exhibition in all the depart- 
ments of the Fair. Prof. Waters is su- 
perintendent of the Agricultural exhibits 
of the Fair, and said there would be a 
very lively competition among a. number 
of counties in the state as to which would 
make the largest and best display, pre- 
miums having been offered for such dis- 
plays. Everybody able to attend the 
State Fair should be present. Fairs are 
being held this week at Columbia and 
Nevada. The prospects for a large at- 
tendance. at both places are good. at 
Nevada, of course, there will be immense 
crowds, as the gates will be thrown wide 
open, no charge being made for attend- 
ance. The citizens of the town raised a 
sufficient fund to defray expenses so that 
everybody could go to the fair every day 
without costing anything. Next week the 
Fair will open at Rich Hill and there is 
always a large attendance there, and 
from that town exhibitors and horsemen 
‘will march on to the State Fair at Se- 
dalia the following week. Other fairs will 
be held in other portions of the state 
from now on until November. 








ISAAC TAYLOR. 


Mr. Isaac 8. Tayior, tiie Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition Company's Director of 
Works, was born in Nashville, Tenn., in 
1851, and was graduated from the 8t. 
Louis University in 1868 With class honors. 
For the next six years he was employed 
in the office of George I. Barnett, one of 
the leading architects of St. Louis, and 
was then taken into partnership, and the 
business was thereafter conducted under 
the firm name of Barnett & Taylor until 
1879, when Mr. Taylor withdrew from the 
firm, and he has ever nce been in busi- 
ness for himself. The Southern Hotel, 
still one of the finest and largest hotels in 
St. Louis, or the United States, and the 
first fire-proof hotel In St. Louis, was 
erected by Barnett & Taylor. Since 1879 
Mr. Taylor has erected some of the larg- 


<> 





ISAAC TAYLOR. 


est and best buildings in St. Louis, and 
many others in Illinois and Texas. He 
bullt the Liggett & Myers block on Wash- 
ington avenue, bec maar my and Blev- 
enth streets; the Drummond Tobacco fac- 
tory, Fourth and Spruce streets; the im- 
mense group of factory buildings of the 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company at 
Tower Grove, now owned by the Conti- 
nental Tobacco Company; the Rialto, a 
steel-frame office building, at Fourth 
and Olive streets; the Columbia building, 
at Eighth and Locust streets; the Mer- 
cantile Club building, at Seventh and Lo- 
cust streets; the Globe-Democrat build- 
ing, Sixth and Pine; the Republic build- 


ing, Seventh and Olive; the Public Li- 
brary building, Ninth and Locust; the 
Planters’ Hotel, on Fourth street, and the 


National Bank of Commerce building, at 
Broadway and Olive. 

The late William Hyde in his ‘History 
of St. Louis,”” says of Mr. Taylor: ‘‘While 
planning and erecting public buildings 
and residences which have added to the 
beauty and attractiveness of the city, and 
to its metropolitan aspect, he has done 
much to elevate and improve public taste. 
The strictest professional rectitude has 
been one of the distinguishing features of 
his career in St. Louis, and nothing is 
better understood by those who come 
within the sphere of his operations than 
that every obligation which he takes 
upon himself will be faithfully executed, 
and that no laxity will be tolerated on the 
part of any one who becomes accountable 
to him in connection with building opera- 
tions.” 

PEBBLES FROM THE POTOMAC. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: A few days 
ago we visited Chesapeake Beach, in 
Maryland. The scene from the car win- 
dow displayed on every hand agricul- 
tural activity’ of an unusual order, and 
from general appearances good crops are 
certain. Corn looked healthy in most 


fields. Patches.of tobacco—ranging in size * 


from a garden patch to several acres—at- 
tested the fact'that the Maryland farmer 
has not lost confidence in this crop. 
Peach trees loaded with their wealth of 
choice fruits—the ‘fruit that has made 
Maryland famous’’—greeted us on every 
hand, while apples and other standard 
fruits demonstrated the truism of Mary- 
land’s claim as a splendid fruit-growing 
region. Truck patches and gardens skil- 
fully tilled by that picturesque son of the 
south, the negro—presented a picture of 
the “Days befo’ de war’’’; in fact, the 
scene from Washington to the bay was a 
fair view of the entire state at this sea- 
son of the year, when fruit trees groan 
beneath their load of golden treasures, 
and the fields give promise of plenty. 
Substantial, and in some instances, mag- 
nificent, stately houses, eloquently pro- 
claim the fact that the farmers of Mary- 
land are in a prosperous condition and 
believe in having the good things of life 
as they journey through this world. 

A day at the beach, a plunge in the salt 
water, a good dinner, constitute a day’s 
outing for the average visitor, thus com- 
pleting a day of p!easure and health-giv- 
ing profit. 

A FINE FARM.—Mr. H. A. Toulman of 
Springfield, Ill, has just purchased in 
Loudon county, Virginia, one of the finest 
farms in the Old Dominion state. The 
farm contains’ 520 acres of luxuriant blue 
grass. Mr. Toulman contemplates exten- 
sive improvements in the near future, 
which will materially enhance the value 
of his fine farm. 
~ PARM VALUATIONS.—Our last census 
report fairly bristles with statistics of our 
numerous manufacturing industries, 


~ 


674,694,247; of 


050,041, 








which almost invariably indicate that our 
manufacturing concerns—many of which 
are still in their infancy—have made mar- 
vellous and permanent progress. But the 
story of the farm is far more interesting. 
From Virginia to the Pacific the farmers 
have wrested the forest and prairies and 
valleys from primitive nature—and 
gradually making homes on the desert 
lands of the far west—until a chain of 
arms spans the continent from ocean to 
ocean. Scientific and careful farming has 
been the prime cause of the increase in 
valuations. It might be well to contem- 
plate the fact of the durability of the soll 
in this connection. The gold mines and 
forests gradually fail, but the farmer has 
the satisfaction of seeing his lands be- 
come more valuable as the years come 
and go. American farming implements 
have challenged the admiration of the 
world. The annual fairs held through the 
length and breadth of our land have re- 
sulted in much good, their object being 
“to instruct, entertain and incite to skill- 
ed industry the immense multitudes as- 
sembled there."’ The oft-repeated ques- 
tion, does farming pay, may be answered 
from the following facts taken from 
a bulletin just issued by the government, 
In 190 there were 5,739,657 farms in the 
United States, which were valued at $16,- 
this amount $3,560,198,191, or 
over 21 per cent represented the values of 
buildings, and $13,114,492,066, or over 78 per 
cent, represented the value of lands and 
improvements other than buildings. The 
value of farm implements and machinery 
Was $761,261,550, and of live stock $3,078,- 
These values, added to the values 
of farms, gives a total value of farm 
property of over twenty billion dollars, 
which enormous sum accentuates conclu- 
sively the importance of the agricultural 
resources of our country. 

COTTON.—Egyptian cotton is being in- 
troduced into Texas,”’ says an exchange,” 
and promises to revolutionize the cotton 
industry of the South. It is much more 
desirable than the cotton raised in the 
United States now, and it is even better 
than the Sea Island cotton. The Egyp- 
tlan cotton has much longer fberthan 
other cottons, and its seed can be re- 
moved so easily that it is not necessary 
to cut up the cotton in ginning it.”’ 

FIGHTING EAGLE.—Near Baltimore, 
a few days ago, occurred a flerce battle 
between a farmer and an eagle. It ap- 
pears that Silas Bennett saw the bird of 
freedom in his field and thought it would 
take fright at his approach, but the 
eagle was not that kind of a bird, where- 
upon Silas made a pass at the bird with 
a club. This the eagle evidently consid- 
ered an infringement on the traditional 
privileges accorded to fowls of his class, 
and proceeded to defend his rights by 
striking and tearing with its talons, and 
was successful in forcing Silas to flee to 
the barn in self-defense, also incidentally 
examine the numerous lacerations on his 
hands and face. Mr. Bennett shortly 
reappeared upon the scene with a Win- 
chester, but the eagle, doubtless consider- 
ing his affront amply vindicated, had dis- 
appeared. 

IMPORTANT MISSION.—By the time 
this is in print Senator Harris of Kansas 
will be in Europe on a mission of much 
importance, the successful accomplish- 
ment of which will furnish the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition the greatest exhibit 
of live stock the world has ever seen. 
The Senator will act in the capacity of a 
special commissioner, with State Depart- 
ment credentials, and being a stock raiser 
himself will doubtless accomplish much, 
The Senator will endeavor to secure for 
the big fair the prize herd of catt!e own- 
ed by King Edward and the late Queen 
Victoria. The Kansas statesman says 
that, ‘“‘the King of Eng!and has one of the 
most complete herds of Shorthorns in Eu- 
rope at Sandringham, and Queen Vic- 
toria’s herd at Windsor was also a cele- 
brated one,’ and that “King Edward is 
an enthusiastic stock raiser. He 
got his love for pwure-blooded animals 
from his father, who for years main- 
tained a stock farm and developed 


are 


some of the finest strains of cat- 
tle in Europe.”’ Senator Harris will visit 
all the important. sections of the old 


world, and will endeavor to assist in 
making the St. Louis Exposition a great 
international live stock show. To secure 
this end the Kansas statesman will en- 
deavor to interest and secure the co-oper- 
ation of the agricultural publications of 
Europe in this cause. 
8. F. GILLESPIE. 
Washington, D. C. 





THE COMING WHEAT CROP. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Between Au- 
gust 1 and September 15 the greater part 
of breaking fallow land for wheat is done, 
and a few words upon the subject may 
not be amiss. We prefer a plow that cuts 
a narrow furrow and does not lay it too 
flat, and we plow as nearly 4 inches deep 
as is possible. Any manure used on the 
land is scattered after plowing and cul- 
tivated into the soil. The harrow should 
follow the plow after each half day's 
work or oftener, and careful attention to 
this will save many days’ hard work in 
preparing a good seed bed. If there are 
weeds upon the field a chain should be at- 
taehed to the plow and all covered up out 
of the way of ‘harrow and drill. 

One of my best wheat crops was made 
on a field of ragweed, some of it five feet 
high, turned under the first two weeks of 
August, but we had some trouble in pre- 
paring the seed bed, owing tothefact that 
some of the weed tops stuck out of the 


ppotaeet the crop was 36 bushels per acre. 
I consider the labor just half done when 
ithe field is plowed and harrowed over. If 
we have rain we harrow again, then drag 
or roll, if not, drag or roll. 

Two harrowings and two rollings or 
draggings will do, but three are better, 
and once on a geven-acre field we har- 
|rowed three times and rolled four times 
with a resulting crop of nearly 40 bushels 
per acre. We always run roller or drag 
just ahead of the drill and never after it, 
as we want the drill marks as clean cut 
as possible to protect the roots of the 
plants from the severity of winter. I 
know that in some sections the practice 
is to roll after seeding and do not know 
all the conditions which obtain in such 
sections, but I feel sure that a trial, care- 
fully conducted, will prove that rolling 
before the drill will prove the best results 
Friend John Traw will remember our 
talk on this subject last November, and 
;our readers know what Mr. Traw wrote 
about it in May last. 

No inflexible rule about fertilizers can 
be laid down; if your land makes plenty 
of straw you need if your 
straw is weak and _ spindling, yet tall 
enough, you probably need potash, and 
phosphoric acid always adds to the crop 
on almost any soil. If your soil grows 
very short straws an application of some 
form of nitrogen will probab!y benefit the 


no nitrogen; 


‘crop. 1 confess that I am at a loss as to 
what to advise in regard to wheat fertil- 
izers unless I know the soil where the 


crop is to grow, but as I said before I 
have never failed to get good results from 
phosphoric acid on all soils. From 150 to 
300 pounds of a goods carrying 12 to 14 per 
cent of available phosphoric acid is the 
range on land of good quality down to 
that pretty badly worn. 

Most of our readers know that I advo- 
cate thin seeding; I never use more than 
one bushel per acre on well prepared land, 
but I also sow well prepared seed, se- 
lecting my seed from the best spots in 
the fleld when the crop is ripening, clean- 
ing it as well as possible on a fan and 
then hand screening with No. 8 screen; 
andin 2 years I have never failed to har- 
vest as much or more grain per acre 
than my neighbors who sow from a bush- 
el and a half to two bushels ‘per acre. 
The best wheat I ever had was from 
three pecks of seed per acre. 

If you believe in 
well in your’ section, do not 
abandon it until you prove that thinner 
seeding will do as well or better, but try 
an acre or two per year for two or three 
years and watch results. On a 20-acre 
fleld of wheat the sowing between a 
bushel and a half and a bushel of seed 
per acre will be 10 bushels, worth at pres- 
ent prices $7.50, or enough to hire a man 
and team 3 days, which will roll, harrow 
or drag the % acres once more than you 
intended to. 

I am often asked, “which is best, a hoe 
or disk drill, and what is the best dis- 
‘tance, 7, 8 or 9 inches?’ I have never 
seen wheat put in with disk drill do bet- 
ter than that seeded with the hoe drill, 
but have often seen the opposite. In fa- 
vorable seasons the disk does about as 
well, but I prefer hoe drill. My drill is 
an 8-inch drill and I would not have it 
closer. I never saw a ripe wheat crop 
from seed drilled 9 inches wide, but am of 
the opinion that it will do as well or bet- 
ter than at 8 inches, 

As for liming wheat land, once I 
thought lime made me 7 bushels per acre, 
but in half a dozen carefully conducted 
trials afterward I never had any benefit 
from lime, and twice it was a positive in- 
jury. The one time that it seemed to in- 
crease the yield was about 1877, when we 
broadcasted wheat. The seed was wet 
and rolled in lime until each grain was 
nearly as large as a navy bean, then 
sown and harrowed in. Perhaps we got 
it thinner on the ground, perhaps the 
wetting caused it to germinate sooner; I 
am sure I don't know. 

I have grown one variety, a sort of 
Fultz, since 1882, and from the same seed 
year after year. I still have as good or 
better yields than those who change seed 
every year or two, but my seed Is getting 
full of bearded wheat and I will buy new 
‘seed from 400 miles away this year, but 
will get the same variety. 

We sow from Oct. 5 to 2, but we have 
Hessian fly here and it is not safe to sow 
until after a good, hard frost wherever 
this insect damages wheat. If I were out 
of the “fly belt'’ I would sow 10 days to 
two weeks earlier, so as to get a fair sod 
of wheat before winter. 

We never pasture wheat spring or fall, 
but I know that this is done in some sec- 
tions by all farmers. If I lived in one of 
these sections I would conduct a series of 
experiments with wheat pastured and 
that not pastured, and would expect to 
get the best yield from that which never 
had a hoof on it; if I did not I would al- 
ways pasture. 

Sow clean seed and less of it. 
sow smut you may reap smut. 
does not turn to cheat. 
aration always pays. There is no use 
changing seed often. Nitrogen in fertil- 
izer makes straw. Phosphoric acid makes 


succeeds 








If you 
Wheat 
Thorough prep- 


grain. Potash is supposed to stiffen 
straw. Where fly is found seed after 
frost. c. D. LYON. 


Higginsport, OQ. 





Mr. R. W. Tansill proprietor of the 
Rio Pecos orchard, Carlsbad, New Mexi- 
co, will accept the thamks of the pro- 
prietor of the RURAL WORLD for a 
box of Elberta peaches, the largest, fair- 
est, finest, and best flavored we have 
ever seen. 





NEWS AND COMMENT. 


From the trouble the recent flurry in 
oats caused the bears in the Chicago 
grain pit it would seem that they might 
both be wild ones. 

Read Buff Jersey's letter on live-stock 
page regarding cheap beef for home con- 
sumption. Farmers can beat the “Beef 
Trust’ with this club. 

The rumors of packing-house consolida- 
tion keep floating around. It is stated 
that Swift is to absorb the Hammonds 
with a capital stock of four millions. 


President Roosevelt is making prepara- 
tions for an extensfve tour of the country 
during the summer vacation of the capi- 
tal city. He will be at St. Louis about 
Oct. 1. 


A recent census bulletin shows the total 
value of Missouri farm products for 1899 
to be $219,296,970, an increase of 99.8 per 
cent over 1889. Did anybody say, ‘““Why 
Not Missouri’? 

France is undergoing a small revolu- 
tion, caused by the government’s rigid 
enforcement of anti-ecclesiastical laws. 
The French people have not yet learned 
the efficacy of making haste slowly In 
matters of radical reform. 

This is a great earthquake year, and 
California has just experienced what old- 
timers call the severest shake that coun- 
try has ever known. Large fissures were 
cut in the earth and buildings were, in 
many places, completely wrecked. 

An ethnological congress of American 
aborigines will make a unique display at 
the St. Louis World's Fair in 194. It 
will probably be the last of its kind, as 
the Indian .tribes are rapidly following 
the buffalo to the limbo of extinction. 

Widespread destruction has been 
caused by floods in Texas. It is the irony 
of fate to be parched with drouth and 
then have the cinders swept away by ex- 





thick seeding, and it | 


cessive rains. But then Texas is such a 
big state that she can provide a variety 
of simultaneous climatic conditions. 
Great Britain is preparing to restock 
the scene of the recent war in South 
Africa with American cattle, mules and 
horses, And now Generals Botha, De- 
larey and De Wet, with their swords 
beaten into ploughshares are coming to 
America to study farming methods. 


As an evidence of the Renaissance of 
Agriculture, the sketch on last page from 
“The Mirror,’’ a publication with little in- 
terest for and in the farming commu- 
nity, will give farmers a clearer notion of 
their growing importance in human af- 
fairs. The American husbandman is get- 
ting to be a power in the land. 


Prime heavy steers sold at $8.85 at Cui- 
cago stockyards on July 29. This beats 
the record. It also proves that it pays 
to produce prime heavy steers., It further 
shows that beef is scarce. Moreover, it 
means that there will be money in this 
year’s bumper corn crop. Verily, the 
American farmer is “It.” 


“Say, Hiram, did you know that some 
of them horticultural experimenters were 
talking about crossing the strawberry 
with the milk weed, so’s to hev strawber- 
ries and cream?” ‘No, but I read the 
other day of a bugologist who was tryin’ 
to cross honey bees with lightning bugs, 
so they would work at night.” “Pshaw, 
that’s nothin’,”” put in the Kansas man. 
“Why out in Kansas they plant potatoes 
and onions in alternate rows, and that 
makes the eyes of the potatoes water, 
so they don't need no irrigation.”’ Next! 


The sugar beet industry has a future 
before it. The number of beet sugar fac- 
tories in this country increased in five 
years from seven to forty-two, and the 
tons produced annually from 40,000 to 
185,000. New plants projected for the 
present year number 83, with a ‘capital of 
$50,000,000, capable of an annual output of 
560,000 tons, and calling for $20,000,000 
worth of beets from farmers. No other 
country in the world consumes so much 
sugar per capita as the United States. 
We should produce our own sugar instead 
of importing it. 

We are all glad to hear from Mr. 
Chubbuck. Last week he wrote of Okla- 
homa conditions, and this issue contains 
a letter written on the fly, which will be 
an inspiration to farmers everywhere. 
Mr. Chubbuck’s judgment is of that clear, 
broad-minded quality, that gives to his 
views on agricultural topics, force and 
value. The readers of the RURAL 
WORLD are to be congratulated that this 
busy man, just shaking himself into new 
harness, can find time to write through 
these pages to his old friends and ad- 
mirers, who have enjoyed for so many 
years the privileges of his teaching and 
editorial management. 


The growing of pampas plumes has be- 
come an important industry in Califor- 
nia. When they are cut a day or so suf- 
fices to dry the plumes, and at such times 
the ground appears, from the hills, to be 
covered with snow. After the drying 
the plumes are taken to the curing house 
and finally sorted into various grades by 
expert hands. The finest plumes are 
about 36 inches long, and they are packed 
for shipment either in packages of 2,000 
or in large cases, the prices ranging from 
$200 to $50 a thousand, according to the 
demand. There are numerous pampas 
orchards in California ranging from 5,000 
hills, which produce 250,000 plumes, down 
to small ranches where but a few are 
raised. California produces about 2,600,- 
090 plumes a year, which are sent all over 





this country and Europe. 
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It seems thus far that the advocate of 
the cow is a mugwump, 
with beef prox and for a man who 


general-purpose 
livities, 


is thinking beef cattle the advantage of 
getting a lacteal chromo in addition to 
the regular profits of beef growing, is ap- 
parent It is well known, however, that 
the successful feeders and shippers of fat 
cattle are ‘not bothering themselves by 
dissipating their energy trying to run a 
dairy on the side. Likewise does it seem 
a waste for a professional dairyman to 
take even the slightest thought of realiz- 
ing any profit in beef production with 4 
herd of milk cows as the basis The 
dairyman is a thoroughbred and the beef 
raiser is a thoroughbred, but the advo- 
cate of a general-purpose cow, so far as 
his views on animal husbandry are cos- 
cerned, is a hybrid. The essence of the 
whole matter resolves itself in the query, 
“What do you want?” If you want milk, 
get the cow that will give the most at 
least cost. If you want meat, raise th 
animal that will lay it on at the most 
economical expenditure for feed. If you 
need but one or two cows and want a lit- 
tle milk and a modicum of profit as a 
feeder, get a scrub whose ancestors were 
dairy, beef or any other old breed, and 
you will obtain what you want, or what 
you think you want 

If you expect to make a profit as a milk 


producer, that is you are a profess‘on- 
al dairyman you can no more ignore the 
special-purpose cow than can the horse- 
man enter a plug in a trotting race. Com- 
petition is the race, and he wins who is 
best adapted. 

A cow that will not yield at least an 
average of 2% gallons of milk per day, for 
365 days, cannot be considered to fulfil 
the special purpose for which she is sup- 
posed to exist. 

If the dairymen of this country would 
paint over the doors of their cow barns 
the figures “7,500 pounds a year,"’ and keep 
that as their watchword, oh, what a 
change would come, my countrymen. 

Here are some contrasting figures based 
on actual experience which we submit 
without a moral. The reader has some 
rights; think it out for yourself. 

A neighbor of the writer has in his 


dairy a number of these 7,500-pound cows, 
and also some of the kind that make the 
average yield of cows throughout the 
state look like very small potatoes. 
He sells his milk at wholesale for 12 
cents a ga!lon, and a good creamery will 
make almost as good returns to the dairy 
farmer living farther away from the city. 
Taking two cows out of his herd, a 7,500- 
pound purpose and a 5,000-pound 
dual purpose, the following table will il- 
lustrate which cow is the profitable 
to the man who is in the milk business, 
cost of feeding being the same: 
SPECIAL. 
By 7,500 pounds milk in one 
12 cents per gallon 
3y skinny old 
maker 


special 


more 


year at 
one dairy 
Sausage 


Total .occcce 


epabesedevccadoncsonada’ $119.64 

DUAL. 

By 5,000 pounds milk in one 
12 cents per gallon 


at 
8 69.76 


year 








By one fat old cow to butcher...... 40.00 
MONEE covudsives bocecepabenenedeecenon $109.76 
The difference of $9. 88 in favor of the 
special-purpose cow does not fairly illus- 
trate the case, as a cow that will give 


milk to the gross annual value of $104.64 
is worth $10, instead of $15. But suppose 
each cow's period of usefulness be placed 





at eight years, the record would show 
this: 
SPECIAL. 
By eight years’ gross income at 
MED ‘pvdccounescsecndus. saneemeuateanel $837.12 
By one old carcass for bologna .. 15.00 
Total Cacbeececeechabncteseres $852.12 
DUAL. 
By eight years’ gross income at 
BEDE wiccaves cocuspbaaacemsebecdehsehec’ $558.08 
3y one fat old cow (and she does 
well if she sells for) ...........ee005 40.00 
OOS. 056x00u0b50nsoseeskaaeecboseeen $598.08 
BUD: hs.cinnscs’sces0ehs, Sabdbenebies bite $254.04 
Thirty-one dollars and _ seventy-five 
cents per year in favor of dairy form 
ought to have some weight. The beauty 


of this idea of special-purpose is that if 
dairymen once get it firmly fixed in their 
minds they will not stop at 7,500 pounds a 
year, but will write over their barn doors 
in figures a foot high, ‘12,000 pounds a 
year or bust.” 


ABOUT DAIRY TYPE. 





Why does the dairy cow possess such 
angular form? Why so thin and scrawny? 
Why does her head and general make-up 
indicate such strong nerve force? Why a 
large udder and light quarter? Thin in 
the flank and incurve to the ham; com- 
pare her with the well-rounded beef cow 
with no particular nerve force, sluggish 
in movement, full in form, broad and fat 
with small udder. 

The dairy cow is not beautiful to the 
man who loves the beef cow. She is thin 
and light forward because she has no use 
for beef. Her breeder wisely concluded 
that to cover her with meat that she could 
not use would be expensive to make, and 
to maintain it requires feed to keep the 
animal system in running order, and so 
useless parts were bred away. Mii is 
the object, and dairy type the machine 
best suited to its economical production. 
Beef is eliminated because it costs money 
to make it, and the cow kept for muk 
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heavy 
expensive to 
location 
because 
milk, 
necessary 
line of 
connection joins the 
body as long in a good cow a& the dis- 
tance from the udder to the forélegs. 
The dairy cow mahufactures internally, 
so to speak. The elaboration of milk is | 
somewhat of a mystery, 
that from blood, 


and great nerve power. 
light in the hind quarters be 
would useless, 

and interfere with the 
The udder is large 
produces large quantities 
udder is a part of the 
machinery The 
the udder 


cause 
quarters be 
maintain 
of the udder, 
she 
and the 
milk-making 
where 


of 


is 


it is made 


and to be 
on the average 
| three 
| fail, 
must 
kinds of 
to keep the yield of milk from seriously 
declining, as 
|this is attempted it should be commenced 
jin 
ten well under way, 
but it is known |ficult regaining what has been 
and that the | every 





can pay nothing for it. To get pay for | our own herd or in the other he a of the 
bee? the animal must be killed. The idea | region My neighbors, the Shakers, at 
often advanced that a cow that will carry |Canterbury, N. H., have both Holsteins 
lots of beef is valuable, because when |and Guernseys, and I have never been 
she no longer pays in the dairy she will lable to notice any difference as to hardi- 
sell for beef, fs a fallacy. ness in either branch of this large dual- 
What careful man wants a dairy cow breed herd. 
to use part of her feed in making beef —_——— , ae 
jand pe arn it around on her carcass for | KEEPING UP THE FLOW OF MIDK 
five or eight years, without returning | IN THE SUMMER 
anything for it, only to get a few dollars oe : -*. 4 
for cow beef in the end? This is an important subject (or she ul 
She is not large, because it would re- |be) with all dairymen, for upen it la ‘gely 
quire more feed to maintain a large car- |depends the success of the herd, say J E 
cass. The beef cow is large because she |R Towle in “Farmer's Home Journal 
must be possessed of strong constitution | There is no better or more suitable 


food for the purpose than the usual pas- 
ture grasses while they are at their best 


had in sufficient amount. Sut 
farm this only lasts about 
months or less before they begin to 
both in quantity and quality, and 
“then be supp'emented with other 
feed, if the farmer undertakes 
Where 


he would like to do 


before the shrinkage has got- 
as it will then be dif- 
lost, 
understands. 


season 


as 


observing dairyman 


| of them, 


and as early as needed, as with 

present prices for dairy products it will 

pay to keep their production up to the 
most profitable extent 

Es 

THUNDERSTORMS AND TURNED 
MILK 

During serious electrical disturbances 

jin the atmosphere. it is well known that 

beer may decom hard,” milk may g0 

jsour and meat may frequently “turn.”” 

| Considerable speculation has arisen as* to 

the cause of this change. It has been 


| suggested that an 
air, due to electri 
thing to do with it 


discharge, has some- 
or that the formation 


of nitrous acid in the air is responsible 
|for the change. It is, however, not prob- 
jable that the atmosphere undergoes any 


chemical change sufficient to account for 
|the extent to which certain foods ‘‘turn.” 
|Moreover, any important quantity of 
lozone or nitrous acid would be calculated 
}to exert a preser\ 
powerful antiseptics 
| It may be urged 
nomenon is due t 
lozone, but this can 
jin view of the larg« 
milk that are s« 


ative effect, 


again, that the phe- 
oxidation by means of | 
hardly be the case, 
quantities of beer and 
in relation to the 


| ired 


ozonized state of the | 


as both are | 


| COWS ON AN APPLE JAG. 


Fifteen fine Jersey cows on the Whit- 
ney’s Point Stock Farm, New York coun- 
lty, N. Y¥., recently went on a disgraceful 
ispree and almost frightened the men in 
charge of them out of their wits. We sub- 
mit the story a§% told by the imaginative 
narrator: 

For a long time no one knew just what 
was the matter with the cows. They 
|went reeling across the field like a lot of 
|drunken so'diers, rolling their eyes, and 
every once in a while giving vent to the 
most hideous noises. When they got tired 
| they either leaned against one another or 
|against the fences, and that was the way 
|the men found them when they screwed 
}up enough courage to go out in the field 
|}and investigate. 

A hurry call was sent to Binghampton 
for a veterinary, because there were 
such unmistakable signs of suffering on 
the part of the cows that the men thought 
they were poisoned. When the veterin- 
ary took a look at the cows he was 
a. They were glassy-eyed and 
tired. Those that had fallen as'eep were 
| sleeping so soundly that they couldn't be 
wakened up even with a pitchfork. Two 
local veterinaries were called in to assist 




















THE PALACE OF FINE ARTS. 


This permanent building is to be of buff brick and will crown the hill baek of the ‘ main ee" 


The building is to be used as a mu 


seum after the Exposition is closed 


of the Exposition. 





blood flows from the heart and lungs to 
udder, thence along the milk veins to tne 
so-called milk wells, near the fore-legs, | 
where it enters the body and heart and 
lungs. She has a large middle, p'enty of 
room for provender. A _ strong jaw to 
grind lots of feed, a big barrel to digest 
and work up the feed and a big udder to 
store product. A machine without useless 
parts. 

A cow 
producer is of the 
ter from what breed she may come, She 
is found among nearly all breeds, but 
more frquently among the dairy breeds. 
In selecting profitable cows for 
dairy look for this type; it 
always in good performers, and 
just as necessary to cheap production of 
milk as the well-rounded beef form is in 
producing good beef at the least possible 
Choose the best machine for the 
work at hand.—Farmer’s Guide. 
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CLIMATIC INFLUENCE ON Cows. | 
As largest producers of a low fat 
cent milk, the Holsteins rank first 
the Ayrshires used to be second, so says | 
Dr. J. M. W. Kitchen of New Hamp- | 
shire in “Hoard’s Dairyman.”’ But, he 
adds, in this latter day, when a fad as 
to fashionable form and small udder and | 
minute teats has been indulged in, I am 
not so certain as to the average standing 
of the Ayrshire. The best individual cow 
I have owned, though, Ayr- 
shire; that was many ago. 
There not many her this 
day. 

As to hardiness, 
whether the Holsteins or the Ayrshires 
should rank first; but in this respect 
I consider that it more a matter of 
individuality than of breed. Other things 
being equal, the cow that up the 
most of the blood she makes in producing 
milk is the least hardy. 

With cows, as with man, as a rule, it is 
the individual that has been habituated— 
himself and through his ancestors—to the 
greatest climatic severities that can best 
withstand such influences. In a few gen- 
erations a hardy breed grown in a mild, 
equable climate, becomes more tender, 
while on the other and, the product of a 
milder climate becomes tough and 
resistent to the environing climatic influ- 
ences of a more rigorous region. In re- 
gard to resistent powers to disease, that 
is also largely a matter of individuality, 
and depends largely on the strength of 
heart action possessed by the individual, 
and this characteristic, in turn, is deter- 
mined by the hygienic conditions of the 
animal's life. 

A type of cow that, through the habits 
of herself and her ancestors as to vigor- 
ous exercise, has had a large heart and 
lung development will succumb more 
quickly if confined to an unsanitary sta- 
ble life than will the cow that has never 
had so large a cardiac and respiratory de- 
velopment. 

The Channel Island cattle are vigorous 
and healthy because they are subject to 
the hygienic advantages of so much out- 
of-door life. When they are taken to more 
intemperate and colder climates, and have 
to be given much stable protection until 
acclimated, they have to pass through a 
danger period as to susceptibility to in- 
vasion of disease germs. This period is 
passed when they have had their heart ac- 
tion strengthened by pasture exercise and 
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Difficult Digestion 

That is dyspepsia. 

It makes life miserable. 

Its sufferers eat not because they want to, 
—but simply because they must. 

They know they ere irritable and fretful ; 
but they cannot be otherwise. 

They complain of a bad taste in the 
mouth, a tenderness at the pit of the stom- 
ach, an uneasy feeling of puffy fulness, 
headache, heartburn and what not. 

The effectual remedy, proved by perma- 
nent cures of thousands of severe cases, is 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Hoop’s PILLs are the best cathartic. 





when they become gradually enabled to 
stand as much out-of-door exposure as 
other breeds. It is on this account of 
temporary lack of resistance that the 
dairy farmer should be shy in taking in 
hand recent importations from localities 
characterized by milder climatic condi- 
tions than those of his own location. In 
their adjustment to a new environment 
they require special, skillful treatment. 
Northern-grown cows is a safe dual 
proposition for the average farmer. 

Our Jerseys are, of course, American 
bred, and weré selected from localities 
having cold, long winters; but they are 
just as tough, hardy and enduring and 
as healthy as the cows of any ower 
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breed, or of any of our cross breeds, in 


than wat 
To be ready for the emergency, the 
make preparation before 
at least if green feed is to be sup- 
that it may be in condition for use 
The kinds to be in supply 
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the best 
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grown that will be 
purpose. The same 
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pur- 


then there should be little difficulty 


in furnishing an adequate supply of green 
feed to meet the deficiency 
and keep up the supply of milk. 
require 
|will be a kind that will pay, and that is 
what is wanted. 


in the pasture 
This will 


some attention and labor, but it 


It is quite that along with 


of whatever 


possible 


of ozone which a 
In the case of 


| very small quantity 
thunderstorm produces. 
meat, at any rate, the “turning” can 
scarcely be attributed to the action of 
ozone or of oxygen. The change is prob- 
ably due, not directly to chemical agen- 
but purely to a disturbance of the 
electcic equilibrium. 

It is well known that an opposite elec- 
trical state is set up by induction, so that 
lan electrical condition of the atmosphere 
incuces a sim.lar condition, though oppo- 
luile in character, in the objects on the 
} Persons near whom a _ flash of 


cies, 


| 
| 


| earth. 
livrhtning pass2@ frequently experience 4 
severe shock by Induction, though no) 
lightning touches them; and in the cele- 
tated experiment of Galvani he showed 
that a skinned frog in the neighborhood 
|of an electrical machine, although dead, 
exhib'tted convulsive movements every 
‘time that a spark was drawn from the 
'ecrductor. In the case of milk “‘turning” 
lor of beer ‘hardening’ or of meat be- 
coming tainted, it is probab'y, therefore, 
an instance of chemical convulsion or, '‘t 
may be, of a stimulus given to bacterio- 
logical agenc'’s set up by an opposite 


the man from Binghampton, and the 
three sat up with the cows all night !ong. 

The next morning the cows appeared 
to be all right. True, most of them looked 
a trifle ashamed, but, on the whole, they 
seemed in fair shape and quite ready to 
go back to eating grass.and making milk. 
It wasn’t until the cows were turned out 
for their morning drink, and almost dried 
up the creek in the field, that the veterin- 


matter. 

“Well, I swan,” said the man from 
Binghampton. “I do believe them there 
cows was drunk last night. What did 
yer give them to eat?” 

“They couldn't be drunk, Doc,”’ said the 


|boss keeper, ‘“‘’cuz there ain't anything 
in this here stock farm ter make man 
nor beast drunk. All them cows has had 
out of their usual feed this week is a 
wagonload of apples that was dumped in 
the field on Sunday.” 

“Well, I'm clear dinged,” said the Bing- 
hampton man. “I heard tell on a thing 
| like this happenin’ once afore, but I never 
|see it myself. Say, d’'yer know what was 
| the matter of them cows? Well, they was 











JERSEY HERD OF SETTLES & SETTLES, Palmyra, Missouri. 
kind, a little grain might be fed to ad- 


vantage, always being careful to select 
whatever will make the best combination 
with it. Here at the north, where it is 
more difficult growing green crops that 
will be in condition as early as desirable, 
it is sometimes found necessary to feed 
grain alone for a time, or until corn gets 
in condition to use. Where there is plerity 
of clover grown on the farm this will 
make a desirable kind of feed early and 
also as a second crop. Wherever alfalfa 
will flourish, furnishing as it does sev- 
eral cuttings during the ‘season, this must 
be of the greatest benefit to the dairy- 
men as a green feed for the cows. We 
have found that cows have a liking for 
nice, early cut clover hay, and this will 
help along pretty well for a short time, 
until some of the other crops are in con- 
dition for use. Of course, corn is the 
greatest soiling crop we have, and where 
the earliest varieties are grown for the 
purpose, followed by the later ones, the 
season for this crop can be quite ma- 
terially lengthened. 

There is a long time from the first of 
August until late in the season, when 
there will be a necessity for furnishing 
extra feed for the cows. Corn will very 
generally be used for the purpose and 
should be in abundant supply. The idea 
of substituting ensilage prepared the | 
year before for the different varieties of 
green corn is meeting with marked favor 
among dairymen. This practice does 
away with much labor during the sum- 
mer, while the ensilage ig ready for use 
as soon as wanted, which is generally be- 
fore the farmers (or many of them) are 
provided with other suitable kinds of feed 
for use. Those having a good supply of 
any of these feeds should make good use 


electrical condition induced by the dis 
turted electrical state of the atmosphere 

\though these changes are most marked 
during a thunderstorm, yet undoubtedly 
they occur at other times, though not to 
the same degree, when there is no ap- 
Larent electric disturbance. 

But even when the sky is clear the at- 
mcsphere may exhibit considerable elec- 
trical tension. The electroscope constant- 
ly shows that a conducting point elevated 
in the air is taking up a positive charge 
(as a rule) of electricity, the tension ris- 
ing with the height of the point. This 
effect increases toward daybreak until it 
reaches a maximum, some hours after 
sunrise. It then diminishes until it 
weakest, a few hours before sunset, when 
again it rises and attains a second maxi- 
mum value some hours after sunset, the 
second minimum occurring before day- 
break. There are, accordingly, constant 
changes of electrical tension going on, 
changes, however, which are more rapid 
and much more marked during a thunder- 
storm and which are quite powerful 
enough to exert an evil influence on cer- 
tain articles of food or drink susceptible 
jto change, notably meat, milk, and beer 
or cider. 

There is no doubt that the unfavorable 
| effects on the feeling of well-being ex- 
}perienced by many individuals, such as 
| headache and oppression and nervous dis- 
| tress, on the advent of a thunderstorm, 
have a similar foundation and are due to 
the same electrical differences of poten- 
tial, the éffects passing away as the dis- 
turbed condition of the atmosphere, or 
the storm, subsides.—The Lancet. 
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Cream set for ripening should be stir- 
|red regularly twice a day, 


Income $74.40 per Cow for 1901. 


drunk from them applies. 

“Now, see here. Them cows has two 
stomachs, and when you give ‘em them 
apples they just loaded up the second 
stomach, where they store things, like all 
ruminants does, with apples. They kept 
them there till they fermented, and then 
they all got drunk. That's just what was 
the matter of them cows.” 

The logic of this explanation appealed 
to the local veterinaries, and they agreed 
as to the cause of the jag. Undoubtedly, | 
adds the correspondent, this explanation 
is a correct one, as the cows have been | 
all right ever since. 


THE JERSEY. 

What a marvellous creature is the good 
Jersey cow! writes W. F. McSparran in 
“Jersey Bulletin.’’ She is a constant, un- 
obtrusive reminder to her owner of the 
possibility of constancy and steadfastness 
of purpose that almost any man in the 
race of life might take as personal to 
himself. She demonstrates that the race 
is not always to the swift, and that on a 
mere flood-tide of milk or any other super- 
ficial work expression one need not ex- 
pect to drift to safe anchorage. If the 
wisdom and the kindness of her owner 
shall be commensurate with her industry 
and generosity and appreciation, she will 
Show him there is no genius like hard 
work. 

She idles not nor indulges in dreams of 
what might have been. Even when she 
rests from the pasture and lies under the 
trees, where the shade flickers, and where 
the birds build and brood and make their 
songs, the operations of her life’s work 
are not suspended. Her rest iS merely the 
relaxation of the function of locomotion, 





|ness behind it. 


aries got an inkling of what had been the | 

















and, like the silence of a wise man, means 
an accumulation or refinement of riches. 
She will probably weigh e'ght hundred 
pounds, and during the year will give, 
eight times her weight in butter and re- 
produce herself in an offspring. In this 
time she will consume about ten tons of 
the crude products of the fie'ds, and from 
them through the blood of her body give 
to the world at once its most perfect, 
most natural, most valued food. No 
chemistry or wit or skill of man has ever 
produced an absolute substitute for tnis 
product of the labor of love of the cow. 
Truly, at the hands of a grateful peo- 
pie she deserves their best and kindest 
treatment, and from the wisdom of the 
mouths of our babes should her name be 
exalted. The Hindoo is wiser to fall down 
ard worship her than we are to elevate 
the golden eagle for our admiration. She 
is worth ten times as much intrinsically, 
aud for the soul of man her value is as 
thonsands. 
DESIRABILITY OF 


BOTTLED MILK. 


It is gratifying to know, in the interest 
of the public health, that the delivery of 
bottled milk, for home consumption, is cn 
the increase, and the sooner it becomes 
universal the better it will be for all con- 
cerned. Bottled milk delivered by a dairy- 
| man who sells the bulk of his milk from 
lcans, in the ordinary way, has not much 
lot a guarantee of purity or extra cleanli- 
It is easy simply to fill a 
bott!e for a particular customer from the 
without any regard to the condi- 
tions of the bottle itself, and bottled 
milk, under these conditions, is simply a 
delusion and a snare. Bottled milk de- 
livery, under strict sanitary conditions, 
means thorough cleansing and steriliz- 
ing of each bottle every time it is filled, 
and the milk itself, to be classed as good 
and pure, must be aerated and ‘-rerilized 
before being bottled. The movement for 
better and purer milk is growing, and, 
it will be seen that that idea pervades 
many milk-producers who cater to the 
wants of Chicago consumers by the fol- 
lowing: 

The Bowman Dairy Co. of Chicago have 
selected a site for a bottling plant at 
Nunda. The farmers are happy over the 
prospect of having a plant in town to 
which they can deliver their milk instead 
of shipping. The plant will have capacity 
of handling about 1,000 eight-gallon cans 
per day. This locality is one of the best 
jin the Elgin district. Good farms and 
|good farmers. The building will be 150 
by 170 feet of brick, two stories. 
70-horse power boilers will furnish the 
steam. A refrigerating plant will be in- 
| stalled. All of the latest and modern 
equipments will be provided. The growth 
of the mi!k-bottling method of retail milk 
delivery is steady and rapid. The cleanii- 
ness and convenience of the bottles ap- 
peals to the consumer and will compel 
|more and more of the trade to adopt 
this plan. 





cans, 





THE FALL MILKER PAYS BEST. 


The fall or winter cow is most profit- 
j able, says ‘“‘Wisconsin Agriculturist.”” If 
}she freshens in September or first of Oc- 
tober it is at a time when milk begins 
to advance in price. The pastures are 
usually improving about this time, owing 
to fall rains, and it is a time when the 
flies cease to annoy. 

If properly fed, housed and cared for 
through the winter the fall-calved cow 
wiil produce a good mess of mi'k at less 
cost than during the summer. Hired help 
is cheaper in winter than in summer, 
and the’ dairyman has more time to de- 
vote to his cattle. 

When spring opens and weather warms 
{up the cows will gain in milk slightly on 
| the succulent grass and will hold up pret- 








ty well until about July first, when hot 
weather and flies, together with short 
pasture, seriously interfere with profit- 


ab'e dairying. 

Thus it will be seen that the fall milker 
is at her best when milk and butter are 
worth the most and when it costs less 
to care for her, and she is dry during 
July and August, when milk is cheap, 
pastures short, weather hot, flies hungry 
and the dairymanm busy with hfs harvest, 
|provided, of course, that the proper means 
of shelter and food are made availab’e. 
Some green crop, such as green corn for 
soiling, to be followed later with corn or 
some other form of ensilage, will keep up 
the milk flow surprisingly well. 





Buff Jersey’s latest book on Farm Stock and 
Dairy Work is full of practice! things for precti- 
cal people. The Silo, how to build and fil); epsi- 
lage, ite value; soil. crops, variety ard how to 
grow. Swine, poultry and many other subjects 
ably treated. ‘Send 26c for copy. Monmouth, Ill. 


COWS IN PENS OR STALLS. 





The Pennsylvania Experiment Station 
thas made some investigations covering 
lthree thirty-day periods to compare feed- 
ling in pens and sta!Is and to test the ef- 
| fect of having water constantly before 
cows in stalls. 

The result of this experiment failed to 
show any advantage in having the water 
constantly before the cows in the stable; 
those who were turned into the yard for 
water once a day made as good returns 
as those having constant access to water 
in the stable. 

Much more bedding was required to 
keep the cows clean and comfortable in 
the pens than in the stalls, showing that 
it is not economical to keep milk cows 
loose in pens on farms where the supply 
of bedding is limited. 

Naturally considerably less labor was 
required to care for the cows in the pen 
than for those in the stall, while the in- 
crease of the amount of bedding would 
also tend to produce a greater bulk of 
manure. The accumulation of such a 
great bulk of manure makes the milch 
cows less clean, resulting in a greater 
amount of bacteria in the milk of cows 
Placed in pens than in stalls. 


There is double profit in the corn crop 
wherever the McCormick corn binder and 
the McCormick husker and shredder are 
used. 
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WE COULD SAVE 


$500 a day if we could m AGE FENCE of 
common fence wire, but it won't hold the coil. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRK FENCE CO., ADRIAN, WICH. 
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KANSAS CITY ROOFING 
AND CORRUGATING 





ALLIGATOR, BOX PRESS 





Clean and thoroughly air the stable be- 
fore milking. 





If possible, let the cows have water '” 


the stable at all times. 





Sometimes butter has white specks ai 
tributed through it. This is caused °! 
oversourness in the cream. 





Cows should be watered at least sbi 
a day when on dry feed, and the w'*' 
should be pure and wholesome. 








next to controlling 


hile 


In butter-making, 
the temperature, is to churn often W 
the cream is in good condition. 





It is reported that the operation of th* 
new oleo law in Wisconsin has stopr°d 
the sales in the Milwaukee district, 07 
one license having been taken out, 2”° 
that a retailer’s. 





Dairymen 
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~ Horticulture 


\N OLD HORTICULTURIST. 





sho July meeting of Douglas county 
r norticulturists at Lawrence, per- 
om most prominent business before 
pass a resolution of 


At 


= egret 

-_, poe who for many years had 
- ~ active member of that associa- 
, is addition to being 4 valuable om- 
was ever ready to contribute ‘pa- 
' d essays for the instruction and 
OE ad inment. In 1865 he commenced the 
ion of the “Kansas Farmer,” 
s still published, but at Topeka, 
county. His whole long life was 
useful labors for his fellow-man. 


= #% years of age. 





Shawnee 


a 
HORTICULTURAL TALK. 
CORRECTION.—A very ridiculous sent- 
; ypears in the issue of July 3, 
1 by a slight mistake of the printer, 
os pig’ being used instead of 


sucking 
ng eg. 
Se RSERY *PRAUDS.—In the “Rural 
’ Yorker” mention is made of an 
man who ig canvassing for a prom-~- 
iowa nursery, offering the Hood 
etrawberry, which he claims grows 
» bush form and is absolutely destitute 
ners; says it comes true from seed; 
y means of propagat'ng it; claims 
' their stock five years, trans- 


New 


lowa 





Rivet 





they 


grow 
jlanting twice a year to get better root 
He promises to reset all dead 


growth 
r for five years and prune them each 


after free of charge. He sel's for 
gi each peach trees which, he claims, 
ever fail to bear, and offers other stock 
n about the same proportion. Professor 
Van Deman’s reply to the above shows 
that the Hood River strawberry is not 
particularly desirable; that it propagates 
from runners and does not come true from 
seed. The transplanting method referred 
+) would not be beneficia!, and, in fact, 
parely possible. Referring to trees that 
ver fail to bear, he says: “We would 

like to see a peach tree that never 
ails in lowa, That is not true, even in 
where the peach is at home’’; 





year 


a 


Georgia, 

and coneludes by saying, “As to the 
promise to replant and prune for five | 
vears, judge of its fulfillment by the lies 


told about the stock that is to be deliv- 
ered I agree with the professor that 
we can not be too severe on such fraudu- 

t firms, and there should be no hesita- 
tion in denouncing them openly. This re- 
minds me of a man who, a few years ago, 
had a great run in this section selling 
thornless gooseberries. Strange to say, 
a few years after his first visit he ap- 
peared again, this time offering some 
other wonderful production, claiming all 
the while to represent one of the best 
long-estab'ished firms in the country. 
One old lady who had been persuaded by 
the smooth-tongued agent to try one of 
the gooseberry bushes told him that she 
had made up her mind positively never to 
patronize another tree agent. Upon recog- 
nizing him on his second visit, asKed if 
he was not the man who Sold her the 
supposed thernless gooseberry, claiming 
that it was free from thorns: ‘Well, sa.d 
he, “it is probable, for I so'd a great 
many in this vicinity. You are surely 
mistaken, however, as to misrepresenta- 
tion ,and I will venture to offer you back 
the $% you paid for the plant if you will 
bring me Some berries from it that have 
thorns on them.”” Better let tree agents 
alone. They are smooth-tongued sharpers, 
who are all for themselves, and ten to 
one what they induce you to buy will 
prove a detriment to you. 

STRAWBERRY WORK. — See that 
there is not a space of six inches from 
one end of the row to the other, and at 
the same time not have the rows over one 
foot apart, preferably no plants less than 
four inches apart. If you are too much 
crowded to have things So, do what you 
can toward filling out the gaps. Loosen 
up the soil and keep the weeds down. 
Should you find yourself so crowded with 
work that you cannot take out all the 
weeds, go over the patch at once and pull 
out the crab grass. If this most detest- 
ible of all weeds is removed soon after 
its appearance, a whole row can be 
ceaned in the time that it would be 
necessary to take out a Single bunch a 
week or two later. Crab grass is the 
Worst weed we have to contend with. 
White clover is a bad weed in the straw- 
herry patch; but with me, not so preva- 
eat. Potting may be done for the next 
month or more, and the best results are 
obtained from pot-grown plants. 

THE PORTER APPLE.—This variety 
Was overlooked in my notes last week. 
lt is a yellow apple, of good size, very 
productive and of very good quality. Its 
nly fault is that it bruises easily in hand- 
“ng, which, for home use or local mar- 
ket, is no objection. 

A VALUABLE NEW PEAR.—Ogereau 
‘s the name of a valuable new winter 
Pear, which deserves attention of all 
Ri RAL WORLD readers. It has one 
‘ault, but nota bad one. 
VEGETABLE NOTES.—Scotia 
dest green bean that I know of. 
large straight, 
best flavored, 
Sight support. 
_In gathering and packing tomatoes, be 
“ateful to throw out all that are not per- 
os rity en the inferior ones separately 
tat te ‘em to the hogs or cows. Noth- 
jadi ; know of is better as a milk- 
ean ys than tomatoes, and they are cer- 
in ood for hogs or they would not 
it them so ravenously. 
hee ee GIANT PEPPER: is 
Sonne in at my place this year. It is 
het “uccess; now ready for the mar- 





the 
It is 
smooth, bright, meaty, 
very productive; needs 





a MBERLAND is the name of a new 

Reset that iS said to be the best of all 

oe Pickling. No doubt this claim is true, 

~ tis not as productive as it should 

nen ‘urnips now; early turnips pay 

North os EDWIN H. RIEHL. 
on, Il, July 28, 1902. 
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VOLUTION OF TRUCK FARMING. 
Volume. Origin. Market. 


IIt. 
ite cairo 
hee ime of business done by the 
the is Refrigerator & Transit Co. is 
the oo index of the gradual growth and 
en 


. : Se proportions which the busi- 
freight hee mixed perishable 
Daced {+ now assumed. This company 
in 199], first improved cars in service 
¥ith , — wenty-one years ago, when, 
~ Service of $8 cars, in eight months 


dean St carloads; in 1882, 297 cars 
5.08 on, Catloads; 1883, 300 cars hauled 
‘ricads, and so on with a gradual 
Year by year, until in 1889, 988 


Suled 18,371 cartoads of perishab'e 


of 





NCrease 


Cars h. 





| Many similar tests 


freight. At this point the company had, 
after eight years, finally established their 
business and had ably ded 
in inducing the producer to furnish the 
fre'ght, and by almost tireless effort had 
built up a demand and market for that 
produce. It had established the fact that 
it could successfully transport the most 
perishable products from one end of the 
continent to the other, and deliver them 
in as good condition as it received them. 
Every producer knows this now, 
simply figures on cost of production and 
freight. The great mass of consumers 
look for early southern truck and fruits 
in early spring in the north, and the 
southern consumer® look for their north- 
ern fruit and vegetables in the fal! with 
unfailing regularity; but neither the pro- 
ducer nor the consumer figure on the 
eight years of hard labor, expenditure of 
money and brains it cost the A. R. T. Co, 
to establish this condition. During this 
period the prejudice against (or ignorance 
of) the principles of refrigerator cars 
caused some interesting tests to be made 
to effectually allay adverse criticism 
among those who maintained that refr'g- 
erated fruit wou'd not “stand up” on the 
market, and that forced sales would be 
the result. But it was successfully dem- 
onstrated that these cars were built with 
a view to obviate just such contingencies. 
When a car is loaded, and the cargo 
iced, the vegetable heat as it comes from 
the fie‘'ds is slowly forced out at a tem- 
perature of 55 degrees. The vo'ume of 
cold air is held uniform and _ carried 
around each package in transit at a tem- 
perature of from 45 to 5 degrees, and 
fermentation is sufficiently arrested on 
decayed fruit to even avert contamination 
with the sound fruit in the same package. 
Stat'stics for 189 of California and 
Florida shipments show that over 2,000 
carloads of refrigerated fruits were trans- 
ported to points east of Omaha and on 
the Atlantic coast during that year, but in 
order to practically il‘ustrate the utility 
of the refrigerator service, the first car- 
load of fruit that passed over the moun- 
tains from Californ’a was purchased by 
the company, to convince both the grow- 
er and the shipper that the company 
could haul and deliver it in good order. 
were made in other 
districts in the early days to convince 
skeptical growers and shippers. I make 
these statements to i‘lustrate the d_fficul- 
ties which the company had to contend 
with in the early days, when they were 
struggling to perfect their facilities. The 
very men who were to profit by the opera- 
tion of their organization were the very 
people who held them back and doubted 
their success. The experience of the 
company and the records Show that it is 
to the indomitable energy of the company 
to which the producer, shipper and con- 
sumer owe the great benefits they re- 
ceive from almost a perfectly organized 
system of refrigerator transit service. 





and 


It took eight years to get 983 cars ‘into 
service and to thoroughly perfect the or- 
ganization by overcoming and surmount- 
ing one obstacle and difficulty after an- 
other as these came up. After that tne 
service became a_ recognized necessity, 
and business came after the company and 
kept them busy adding to their equipment 
until they have now a complement of 
over 5,000 cars, and still steadily increas- 
ing the number. Their first full 
work—1882, or twenty years ago—they 
hauled 3,666 carloads. In 1889 they hauled 
18,371 carloads, or five times the number 
they hauled in 1882. In 1901 the company 
hauled 91,000 carloads of perishable 
freight, being five times the number of 
1889 and twenty-five times the number of 
cars hauled the first full year of its ex- 
istence. 


The A. R. T. Co. was the pioneer in the 
business. It built it up in opposition to 
many of those who have largely profited 
by its operation. There are now a few 
other lines following in its footsteps, cul- 
tivating the soil it has broken, but none 
of these have the volume of equipment or 
the organization to handle it, and the 
pioneer company is largely reaping the 
benefit of its own hard-fought campaign— 
a campaign which has added immensely 
to the wealth, comfort and health of the 
people and changed a small local bus!ness 
into a great and rapidly growing national 
industry. 


year's 


* Some statistics on the different classes 
of this perishable freight, where it origin- 
ates and the marketS which consume it 
wll be of interest to your readers. 


EARLY PRODUCTS.—Florida took the 
lead in the development of truck-farming 
and perishable fruit shipments, beginning 
nearly twenty years ago. It has steadily 
grown in importance, and its annual ship- 
ments every spring run up into many 
thousands of cars, which find the'r way 
into all the principal northern and eastern 
cities. Its principal products are oranges, 
peaches, pineapples, tomatoes, canta- 
loupes, potatoes, cabbages and a full line 
of garden truck. A few years’ experience, 
proving profitable to the grower, this in- 
dustry not only rapidly grew in propor- 
tions there, but extended west into 
Georgia and Alabama, which, with more 
direct and shorter haul to the large cities 
west of the Alleghenies, Soon built up a 
western market. 

Like a!l new departure*®, much experi- 
menting was done in production, but busi- 
ness gradually settled into grooves, and 
soil and location for the most profitable 
growth of the individual products became 
general. Certain districts were devoted 
almost exclusively to one product, which 
soon acquired a reputation in the market 
as a result of the care and attention it 
received at the hands of the grower. 
Georgia peaches and Alabama cabbage’ 
were staple products in the northern mar- 
ket for years before the state of Texas 
became alive to its possibilities in this di- 
rection. It is only about ten years ago 
since the fruit and truck farmers of 
Texas first tasted blood, and the extreme 
southeastern part of that state began 
to send its early vegetables into New 
York and Boston markets to compete with 
Florida and Georgia. But its growth has 
been almo&st phenomenal. The figures this 
year (1902) speak for themse'ves. Texas 
has shipped into northern and eastern 
markets over 2,000 carloads of the peach 
which Georg'a had made staple ten years 
ago, and claim an improvement in quality. 
Over 3,000 carloads of Texas tomatoes 
have gone into the same market as the 
peaches and found so ready and profitable 
a sale as to insure much more extensive 
shipments next year. 

The following instance fs satisfactorily 
vouched for and wil! illustrate profits of 
tomato-growing for the early market: 
Mr. J. M. Willis of Jacksonville, Texas, 
had seven acres of tomatoes this year. He 
sold 1,300 crates at from $1 to $1.25 per 
crate, f. o. b. his station, and had more 
than half the crop left to go to the can- 
nery. He had other seven acres of 
ground in mixed truck, which was also 
disposed of at very satisfactory prices. 





Moral: It is not the number of acres 


Enough Potash 


in the fertilizer is as necessary 
as the use of the plow to in- 
sure a full crop 


Our books tell how much plant food 
each crop removes from the soil, also 
how best to replace it. They are free. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 








which is cu'tivated, but the amount and 
value of the product which counts. 

The shipments of cabbage, po‘atoes and 
mixed truck products from Texas this 
year have been enormous, aggregating 
many thousands of carloads, and have 
been distributed all over the northern 
States from the Rocky Mountains to tne 
Atlantic seaboard. Amongst other pro- 
ducts of this kind, Texas has shipped sev- 
eral hundred carloads of cantaloupe mel- 
ons, grown from the famous Rockyford 
melon seed and produced in the irrigation 
district of the Pecos Va'ley in extreme 
Western Texas. Last year these melons, 
in competition with the real, genu'ne 
Rockyford melon from the banks of the 
Arkansas river, in Colorado, sold in the 
Chicago market at fifty cents per crate 
higher, and this year the first shipment 
of these melons sold as high in Chicago 
and New York as $4.50 per crate. These 
have the reputation of being a richer, 
juicier melon than the original Rocky- 
ford, 

The Barston, or Pecos Valley, melon is 
grown on the brown, sandy loam of the 
Pecos river valley, about 2,000 feet above 
sea level. The Rockyford melon is grown 


ilar soil, at an elevation of about 
feet, and about 800 miles further north, 
and comes into the market about sx 
| weeks later than the Texas melon, and 
conSequent'y has to meet competition 
from melons grown in the second and 
third tier of states north of the Gulf of 
Mexico. The Rockyford’ are nearer the 
market than the Texas melon, and freight 
is lower, but the price obtained is very 
much less. There is a great future for 
the Texas product from the banks of .wj.e 
Pecos. Twenty years ago there Was not a 
human habitation within 100 miles of 
where these melons are now grown. Irri- 
gation has transformed the valley, and 
the qua‘ity of their fruit and garden 
truck overcomes the expense of the long 
haul to a profitable market. 

The 


5,000 





tier of states fronting on the Gulf 
of Mexico supply a!‘l the early spring 
vegetables and small fruits which find 
the'r way into the markets of the more 
northern states. The great volume of this 
iS transported by refrigerator service, but 


there is also an immense volume of 
freight, such as potatoes and cabbages, 
etc., which will not stand expense of 


icing, which are packed and shipped in 
various ways during the ear'y season, 
when frost is gone and the weather yet 


cool. The volume of tonnage of early 
vegetables, fruits and truck products 
from the southern tier of states is so 


enormous that it forms a leading feature 
in the freight returns of the most prom- 
inent north and south roads of that sec- 


tion during the spring and summer 
months. From the Atlantic to the Rio 
Grande it has put into profitable uSe 


many thousands of acres of lands which 
were ly!ng waste, and much of this orig- 
ina!ly acquired on the inception of tne 
industry for from $1 to $ per acre could 
not be purchased to-day for twenty times 
that amount. But there are plenty of op- 
portunities in sections equally favorable 
for purchasing lands at bed rock. The 
industry in Texas has only got a start, 
and a great improvement and much addi- 
tion can be made to it in other sections 
further north, to which I will refer in my 
next. THOMAS LAWSON. 
ARKANSAS FRUIT PROSPECTS. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Weather ex- 
ceeding’y dry and the sun is hot. We 
have had no rain since the 3th of Juné, 
when we had a good soaking rain, and 
we have only had a few light showers 
since. The early corn has made, wiu 
a very fair crop. Late corn and cotton 
is needing moisture, and from the looks 
of the clouds I think we will have rain 
very shortly. The Ear'y Irish potatoes 
were a very fair crop, and it is too dry 
to p’ant second crop. Garden vegetables 
are drying up. Cantaleupes burning in 
the field, with good prices in the mar- 
kets. Grapes are now getting ripe, with 
a good crop. 

We are shipping peaches out from our 
station every day. To-day the first car 
was shipped by J. G. McNair, who has 
contracted for most of the peaches raised 
in this section at 75 cents per standard 
six-basket crate. The first Elbertas 
were shipped to-day; they ripened about 
ten days earlier this year than usual. 
Our Elbertas are extra fine and large, 
but in many places the brown rot has 
struck our peach orchards, and I am 
afraid we wi'l lose a good many of our 
Elbertas, which will be a heavy loss to 
the growers. The Garber pears will be 
ripe about August 15. The crop of pears 
are extra good; also a fine crop of 
Keiffers set and holding on well, with 
little blight on the trees. There was 
awhile we thought the blight would kill 
most of our.pear trees, but it has ceased 
to do much harm, and the fruits are 
nearly done growing. 

The apple crop is unusually large and of 
extra fine stock, as mot of our growers 
sprayed their trees we'l and have de- 
stroyed the insects and fungus. We want 
truck buyers for our pears and apples 
this fall, and we can guarantee good 
stock, and anticipate good prices for our 
fruit. If the hot and dry weather con- 
tinues we will undoubtedly lose a good 
many of our berry plants, which are look- 
ing fine at present. Best wishes for the 
success of the RURAL WORLD. 

D. 8. HELVERN. 

Mammoth Springs, Ark. 





Whenever root grafting is used in the 
winter the plants should not be set out in 
the spring unless the grafts have grown 
together. 





on the Arkansas river, Colorado, on sim- | 


| POTATOES 

Editor RURAL WORLD: To-day, July 
26, my little boy dug six hills of Early 
‘Rose potatoes that were the product of a 
‘single tuber cut into six pieces of two 
‘eyes each and planted in April. There 
lwere 18 pounds of merehantable potatoes 
and a few small ones not Weighed 
| If an acre of potatoes, planted at the 
very ufual distance of $2x1li hes, yield- 
lea as well that acre woud give over 7.0 
bushels. The boy says that the potatoes 


were “hoed good once, and had the weeds 
eut from about them once 
in only moderately  fertil: 
loam, and planted about tw 
fence on the west side, on 


They were 
heavy clay 
feet from a 
nd dug about 


six inches deep with a mattock. At the 
rate they yielded 20 hi'ls would make a 
bushel. I am not boasting of the large 
yield, as I know that others have done as 
well or better, and I want some reports 
of good potato yields for the RURAL 
WORLD. Cc. D. LYON, 


Higginsport, O. 
ENTHUSIASTIC 
MAN. 


Editor RURAL WORLD 


ANOTHER FRUIT 


This is hard 


weather on our peach and cantaloupe 
growers. It has been raining more or 
less every day for the last ten days, 


which is making the fruit fall badly, yet 
the farmers will get their fruits to the 
station in time for it to leave on the 
north-bound train for Kansas City, and 
the fruit is as fine as ever went to the 
market. I have said before that this was 
a great fruit country, and now this fact 
is being verified. Our shipments this year 
had to go by express and, with high ex- 
press charges, the prices have been very 
satisfactory; but next year will ship in 
car lots. One man here will realize 
about two thousand dollars for his peach- 
and this is his first crop. Strawber- 
ries, b'ackberries, grapes and pears grow 
to perfection, and a crop every year. And 
now, Mr. Editor, to all those who wish 
to engage in the fruit and berry business, 
come along and help us to make this a 


es, 


great country. We welcome you. This is 
a new country, undeveloped yet. Its 
healthy and fine water and cool nights 


through the summer make one wonder 
why it is that there is not a greater emi- 
gration from the northern states to this 
part of Arkansas. With best wishes to 
the RURAL WORLD and its many read- 





ers. W. A. BURDETT. 
Polk County, Ark. 
ORCHARD OPERATIONS FOR THE 
SUMMER. 


From now on unt'l the fruit is fully 
matured is the most critical and trying 
, period of the orchard, says the ‘“‘Farmer 


;and Fruitman.’’ Remember, in the first 
jplace that the tree has now to do a 
double service, to draw nourishment 


from the soil for its own sustenance and 
growth and also for the growth and de- 
velopment of the fruit. A tree is as much 
a‘ive as an animal or human being. It 
must have plant food. Therefore, do not 
let weeds, grass, grain or other crops 
grow in a bearing orchard. The trees 
need all the soil food and moisture. If 
they do not get it you will have small, 
runty apples, the same you would 
have runty pigs, whose mother had too 
many to suckle. The larger the trees the 
more essential the observance of this 
matter. 

Plow under the sod and cultivate the 
soil lightly during the entire season. A 
I'ght tooth cu'tivator, or disc or spike- 


as 


toothed harrow are preferable as_ soil- 
stirrers, the object being to keep the 
ground loose on the surface and the 


ground clean of every kind of growth. By 
such cultivation the moisture is kept in 
the soil, as this is the time of the year 
when the rainfall is the least and when 
the trees need the most moisture. The 
evaporation by the heat will soon take 
the moisture out of soil unless it is Kept 
loose on top by cultivation. This is both 
science and good, practical common sense. 
Do not neglect it if you expect to get a 
good quality of fruit. Should you have 
clover in your orchard and your trees 
are ful', by all means plow under the 
clover, it is the best of soil food. 

SPRAYING.—The most dangerous in- 
sects to apples from now on are the cod- 
ling moth, the caterpillars and fungous 
diseases, such as scab and bitter root. 
For the codling moth, it is necessary to 
spray with Paris green. It is unnecessary 
to spray for this insect after July, for 
they have done all the damage they will 
do. But one thing is very essential. Hogs 
should be allowed to run in the orchard 
constantly, to eat the young fruit as it 
falls, thus destroying these insects and 
preventing a crop next year. A drove of 
turkeys or other poultry should a'so be 
trained to run in the orchard, and don't 
forget to protect the birds. 

After July, spraying with lime and blue 
vitrol, dust or solution, is necessary for 
fungous diseases. This is known as the 
Bordeaux mixture. If caterpillars appear 
Paris green should be added to the mix- 
pure: Grapes and berries shou'd also be 
sprayed with the Bordeaux. For vege- 
tables, melons, etc., follow rules recom- 
mended last month. Hoe around your 
trees, loosen up the ground, and scrape 
off the surface even with the surrounding 
land. Never hill up the tree. This drains 
the water from it. It is better to have a 
s‘ight depression than a mound. The 
tree needs water, therefore cultivate in 
such a manner as to have no ridges in 
your tree row to prevent the water get- 
ting to the tree. If you have young trees 
and they are not protected from the hot 
sun during the next two or three months, 
they are likely to sun-scald. A hill of 
corn and beans or cow peas is a good pro- 
tection. but if you have hogs in the 
orchard this is not practicable. Anything 
that shades them and lets the air in also 
is preferable; for this two or three laths, 
or palings or boards driven in the ground 
on the southwest side of the body of the 
tree will answer. 

A wrapping from the ground up with 
newspaper, straw or hay will answer and 
will also keep the borers out. A sun- 
sca'ded tree is about the same as no 
tree. So it will pay to look after it. Re- 
member in cultivation that the fruit of 
a tree that is well cultivated and is 
healthy and thrifty is not nearly so lia- 
ble to be affected with bitter-rot, scab 
and similar diseases as one that is poor.y 
eared for. Poor fruit always indicates 
a lack of istelligent attention, and noth- 
ing else. Another thing of importance: 
Tf the trees are too heavily loaded the 
fruit should be picked off; otherwise it 
will be small and unmarketable, besides 
breaking down and injuring the vigor of 
the tree. If the ground in your orchard 
begins to crack, it is a sure sign that its 
moisture is being taken away by surface 
evaporation. By cultivating it and keep- 
ing the surface loose you can prevent ths. 
This will apply to all other crops as well, 





SROWING ASPARAGUS. 

In reply to a correspondent who asks 
for some information as to the best way 
to grow asparagus, and what var-eties 
to plant, a correspondent of “Farm and 
Fireside’ says: 

First of all I have to say that if I hada 
piece of warm, sandy, well-drained loam 
available for the I would think 
the best time to start an asparagus-patch 
is now, at once, without more delay than 
necessary lot of good plants. 
Usua'ly I would prefer to grow my own 
plants, and grow them in good, rich 
loam, and properiy pushed and thinned 
in order to get good, large, one-year-old 
plants, which I think are far better than 
the average run of two-year-old plants 
that one can buy. By looking around one 
may be able to get good plants this fal!', 
and I would not wait until next spring, 
although that is also a good t'me to set 
plants. The early buyer catches the big 
plants, usually, which is one reason more 


purpose 


to secure a 


oid plantation, plow it over sha'low, ap- 
plying manure or any good commercial 
vegetable or potato manure contain’ng a 
good percentage of potash. Any of our 
standard varieties may be used. Palmet- 
to seem more liable than others to resist 
the rust attacks. Columbian Mammoth 
White is good. If you wish to raise your 
own plants next year, sow the seed thinly 
in dri‘ls, the drills being a foot or four- 
teen inches apart, by hand or with the 
garden-drill. Do this early in the spring, 
while the ground is yet quite moist. The 
seeds are large and hard, and require a 
good deal of moisture to germinate. In a 
dry time the seed may be soaked for a few 
hours is hot water, It will then sprout 
much more promptly. Clipping a corner 
of the hard shell off each seed will also 
serve to hasten the process of germina- 


tion. Every year that I have a chahce to 
observe the doings in our local markets 
strengthens my belief in the profitable- 


ness of asparagus when grown in a proper 
manner. Even poorly grown stalks sell 
in our markets, but really good sta*ks 
never fail to be in ready demand, at good 
prices. 





HOW TO KEEP 


POTATOES. 


It is frequent'y asserted in this section 
of the country that it is almost useless to 
raise potatoes, as it is impossible to keep 
them through the winter. The following 
communication contains a_ receipt for 
keeping potatoes through the fall and 
winter that has been successfully tried 
and which can be high'y recommended: 
“Dig your potatoes as soon as they 
are fully matured. Do not allow them to 
heat or sun-scald in the hot ground. Han- 
die them as carefully as you would 
handle app!es to put them away. Dig 
when dry, if possible, and hunt up some 


boxes that will hold from five to ten 
bushel each and put some rock or old 
posts down to set the boxes on, in the 


shade of some trees; if possible, a place 
where the sun cannot shine on the boxes 
at any time, or if you have no green 
shade to put the boxes under, then an 
oben hay shed, and shade the west side 
so that the afternoon sun cannot reach 
the boxes. Then fill your boxes with po- 
tatoes and cover the top with about two 
feet of hay. This is all, except to sort 
them in two or three weeks to get any 
bad potatoes which were damaged or 
worm-eaten before putting away. All that 
are sound will stay so and keep fine if you 
keep the water out and the sun away 
during hot weather. I have kept potatoes 
this way two years, and they were fine 
until all were used up during the winter. 
I now have twenty bushels put away this 
week, and wish it was twenty times that 
amount, as I don’t expect to lose 10 per 
cent of them.—Pawnee Times-Demolrat. 


The Apiary 


BEE. 








THE WRATH OF THE 


[A peasant “while inspecting his bee-hives, 
as is the custom early in March, was 
set upon by a great swarm of bees and 
stung to death.—French Newspaper.] 
Since the publication of my book on the 

“Life of the Bee,” I have, somewhat in 
spite of myself, become a kind of high- 
priest of e'ementary agricuiture; and this 
accident, which, its cruel consequences 
notwithstanding, conveys to us an in- 
definite fragrance of ec’ogues and spring, 
has been the cause of my receiving dis- 
consolate and bewildered letters from my 
ignorant disciples (for it is the ignorant 
that have confidence in me), in which I 
am asked whether I believe that the thing 
can have actually occurred, and whether 
really they can cause our death, the art- 
ful virgins that, in the month of March, 
awake from their slumbers to go, with 
wings diaphanous, to gather among the 
vio'ets, primroses and anemones what is, 
perhaps, life’s purest essence, next to 
man's thought and the light of the sun 
and stars—theh scent and beauty of the 
flowers. 

Yes, indeed, it is possible, and man can 
look for death in a sunbeam or bunch of 
roses. Death is everywhere, nor does 
aught more resemble life. It is the pro- 
jected shadow—a shadow that our child- 
ish eyes picture as something dreadful— 
of a signal that life makes to life. But 
I think that to meet with it thus, ‘‘to the 
ripp!ing murmur of a flight of bees,’’ re- 
quires a little more than ordinary fatality 
or unhandiness. 

I do not know the circumstances of tue 
dramatic idyl, and to reconstruct these 
circumstances it is necessary to examine 
the somewhat curious psychology of the 
wrath of the bee. 

The bee, essentially so pacific, so long- 
suffering, the bee which never stings (un- 
less you crush her) when looting among 
the flowers, once she has returned to her 
kingdom with the waxen monuments, 
retains her mild and to'erant character, 
or grows aggressive and deadly danger- 
ous, according to whether her maternal 
city be opulent or poor. Here again, as 
often happens when we study the man- 
ners of this spirited and mysterious little 
people, the provisions of human logic are 
utterly at fault. It would be natura! that 
the bees should defend desperately treas- 
ures so laboriously amassed, a city such 
as we find in good aplaries, where the 
nectar, overflowing the numberless celis 
that represent thousands of casks piled 
from cellar to garret, streams in golden 
stalactites along the rustling walls, and 
sends far afield, in glad response to the 
ephemeral perfumes of calyces that are 
opening, the more lasting perfume of the 
honey that keeps alive the memory of 
ecalyces that time has closed. Now this 
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why it is better to start the patch in the 
fa‘l. I make the ground very rich; in 
fact, it cannot be made too rich. I give 
each plant plenty of room, say not less | 
than a dozen square feet. I plant them | 
deep, so that a_shallow-running plow 
will not injure the crown. To renew an 
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jis not the case. The richer their abode | 
ithe less eagerness they display to fight | 
around it. Open or turn over a wealthy 
hive; if you take care to drive 


the sen- 
ltries from the with a 


entrance puff of 


|smoke, it will be extremely rare for we 
l other bees to contend with you for tae 
liquid booty conquered from the smiles, 


from a!l the charms of the beautiful azure 
months. Try the experiment; I prom'se 
you impunity if you touch only the heav- 
jest hives. You can turn them over and 
handle them; those throbbing flagons are 
perfectly harmless. What does it mean? 
Have the fierce amazons lost courage? 
Has abundance unnerved them, and have 
they, after the manner of the too for- | 
tunate inhabitants of luxurious towns, 
delegated the dangerous duties to the un- 
happy mercenaries that keep watch at 
the gates? No, it has never been ob- 
served that the greatest good fortune re- 
laxes the valor of the bee. On the con- 
trary, the more the republic prospers the | 
more harsh'y and severely are its here | 











applied, and the worker in a hive where 
superfluity accumulates labors much 
more zealously and much more pitilessly | 
than her sister in dn indigent hive. There ' 
are other reasons which we cannot whol- 
ly fathom, but which are like'y reasons, | 
if only we take into account the wild in- 
terpretation that the poor bee must place | 
on our inordinate doing. Seeing suddenly 
her huge dwelling place upheaved, over- | 
turned, half opened, she probably imag- | 
ines that an inevitab!e, a natural catas- 
trophe is occurring, against which it were 
madness to struggle. She no longer re- 
sists, but neither does she flee. Admit- | 
ting the ruin, it looks as though already, 
in her instinct, she saw the future dwell- 
ing that she hopes to build with the ma- 
terials of the gutted town. She leaves the 
present defenceless to save the hereafter. | 
Or else, perhaps, does she, like the dog 
in the fable, “the dog that carried his 
master’s dinner round his neck,” know- | 
ing that all is irreparably lost, prefer to 
die taking her share of the pillage, and 
to pass from life to death in one prodigi- | 
ous orgy? We do not know for certain. 
How should we penetrate the motives of 
the bee, when those of the simplest ac- 
tions of our brothers are beyond our ken? 

Still, the fact is that, at each great 
proof to which the city is put, at each | 
trouble that appears to them to possess 
an inevitable character, no sooner has the | 
infatuation spread from one to the other | 
among the densely quivering people than 
the bees fling themselves upon their 
combs, violently tear the sacred lids from 
the provisions for the winter, topple head 
foremost and plunge their whole bodies 
into the sweet-sme‘ling vats, imbibe with 
long draughts the chaste wine of the 
flowers, gorge themselves with it, intents | 
cate themselves with it, till their bronze- 
ringed forms lengthen and distend like 
compressed leather bottles. Now the bee, 
when swollen with honey, can no longer 
curve her abdomen at the angle required 
to draw her sting. She becomes from 
that moment, so to speak, harmless. It is 
generally imagined that the bee-keeper 
employs the fumigator to stun, to half- 
asphyxiate the warriors that gather their 
treasure in the blue, and thus to effect 
an entrance, by favor of a defenceless 
sleep, into the palace of the numberless 
“swooning beauties.’ This is a mistake; 
the smoke serves first to drive back the 
guardians of the threshold, which are 
ever on the alert and most aggressive; 
then, two or three puffs come to spread 
panic among the workers; the panic pro- 
vokes the mysterious orgy, and the orgy 
helplessness. Thus is the fact explained 
that, with bare arms and unprotected 
face, one can open the most populous 
hives, examine their combs, shake off the 
bees, spread them at one’s feet, heap 
them up, pour them out like grains of 
corn, and quietly gather the honey in the 
midst of the deafening cloud of ousted 
workers, without having to suffer a single 
sting. 








But woe to him who touches the poor 
hives! It was apparent!y while violating 
one of these destitute homes that the un- 
happy man of whom the paper speaks 
must have met with his death. In fact, 
at the end of winter most hives have 
exhausted their stores and become dan- 
gerous. Here, smoke has lost its spell, 
and you shall scarce have emitted the 
first puffs before twenty thousand acrid 
and enraged demons will dart from with- 
in the walls, overwhelm your hands, blind 
your eyes and b'acken your face. No 
living being, except, they say, the bear 
and the Sphinx Atropos, can resist the 
rage of the mailed legions. Above all, do 
not struggle; the fury would overtake the 
neighboring colonies. There is no means 
of safety other than instant flight through 
the bushes. The bee is less rancorous, 
less implacab’e than the wasp, and rare- 
ly pursues her enemy. If flight be im- 
possible, absolute immobility alone might 
calm her or put her off the scent. She 
fears and attacks any too sudden move- 
ment, but at once forgives that which no 
longer stirs. 


The poor hives live, or rather die from 
day to day, and it is because they have 
no honey in their cellars that smoke 
makes no impression on them. They can- 
not gorge themselves like their sisters 
that belong to happier tribes; the possi- 
bilities of a future city are not there to 
divert their ardor. Their only thought 
is to perish on the outraged threshold, 
and, lean, shrunk, nimble, unrestrained, 
they defend it with unheard-of heroism 
and desperation. Therefore the cautious 
bee-keeper never displaces the indigent 
h'ves without making a preliminary sac- 
rifice to the hungry Furies. His offering 





\found and mystic intuitions. 
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Strawberry Plants 


of Klondyke, Lady Thompson or Excelsior. Other 
varieties from $1.25 per thousand up. Catalogue 
sent free on application. Send order for 1,000 
plants at once. 


- W. THOMAS, 
THE STRAWBERRY PLANT MAN. ANNA, ILL. 
Please meation this paper when writing. 


CABBAGE PLANTS. 


“Barly Jersey Wakefield” and “Premium Fiat 
Dutch,” sho -t, stocky, well hardened, $1.50 per 1.008. 


TOMATO PLANTS. 


Best early and late 50c per 100 per express. 
EDWIN H. RIEHL, North Alton, Ill. 


TREES best by Test—77 YEARS 
Lagoest Nursery 
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side. Perfectly A eatabli ° 
Prices as low as any first-c’ mill. 
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is a honey comb. They come hastening 
up, and then, the smoke assisting, they 
distend and intoxicate themse'ves; behold 
them reduced to helplessness like the rich 
burgesses of the plentiful cells. 

One could find much more to tell of the 
wrath of the bees and their singular an- 
tipathies. These antipathies are often so 


| Strange that they are stil attributed, by 


the peasants, to moral causes, to pro- 
There is the 
|conviction, for instance,*that the vestal 
| vintagers cannot endure the approach of 
|the unchaste, above all of the adulterous 
It would be surprising if 
tional beings that live with 
comprehensible globe were 
much importance as man to the least 
hurtful of trespasses. In _ reality, they 
give it no thought; but they, whose whole 
life sways to the nuptial and sumptuous 
breath of the flowers, abhor the perfumes 
that we steal from them. Perhaps Don 
Juan uses these perfumes more than does 
a virtuous man, perhaps he brings, in his 
regretful hands, the intimate but still too 
burning memory of the long tresses that 
his fingers have caressed. And hence the 
rancor of the jealous bees, and hence the 
legend that avenges virtues as jealous 
as they 
However, 
time to 


the most ra- 
us on this in- 


to attach as 


be this as it may, it is high 
the door that the fairies 
have permitted us to open on flowering 
gardens and our present spring time 
which is advancing with all its splendors, 
where the only joys and the only 
beauties that tire not and leave no bit- 
terness behind.—Maurice Maeterlinck, in 
Harper's Magazine. 


DICK’S erme sicnnen 


cose 


CUTTING MACHINERY... 


For booklet, with fall information, address 
WM. KOENING & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


COMBS OF HONEY. 





If it pays to keep bees at all, it pays 
to keep them and provide for them to 
such extent that they will prove a suc- 
cess, writes A. H. Duff in ‘Farmer's 
Voice." One of the important things to 
do is to put away some combs of honey 
for their use in cases of emergency. 
These combs of honey are easily secured 
during the honey season, and are of much 
greater value to the bees than for any 
other purpose. Combs of honey are the 
only food we can give the bees during 
winter if they happen to become short 


of stores. If they do not need them in 
winter proper, they will likely in early 
spring, and the addition of a frame of 


honey to a doubtful hive fixes it securely 
as to food. 

Candy feeding is the only resort during 
winter, as no liquids can be given the 
bees. Candy made from sugar into cakes 
and then placed over the bees on the 
frames wil keep the bees alive and 
healthy for a time, but will do tfiem but 
little good in breeding up in early spring. 
Liquids may be fed after warm weather, 
and bees do well thus fed, but they 
should have as a reserve some combs of 
good sealed honey in the hive, and only 
when thus supplied will they do their 
best. 

Combs that are but partly filled, and 
of these we usually have quite a num- 
ber, can be used to great advantage by 
exchanging them to the bees for empty 
frames of comb either in the winter or 
during the spring, and thus keep the 
bees supplied with a good quality of 
sealed honey, and such treatment is al- 
ways followed with good strong co‘onies 
with plenty of brood in the combs when 
the honey season opens. It is not so 
much in the amount of stores in the hives 
in the fall as it is in the spring when 
the bees are breeding up their force of 
bees for the season's work. We may win- 
ter a hive of bees successfully, but if they 
run short of stores in spring, we are 
sure to lose the best results the following 
season, for we cannot repair the defi- 
ciency in time to make it profitable. 
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Live Stock 





DATE CLAIMS FOR LIVE STOCK 
SALES. 


public will be 


sales 


Claim dates 
published in this column free 
advertised ir 
they will 


RURAL 
charged 


the 
be 


sales are to be 
WORLD. Otherwise 
at regular rates: 
POLAND CHINAS. 
—Minnis & Hart, Edinburg, Il. 
Bept. 2, 192—L. M. Monsees & Son,Smith- 
ton, Mo. Registered saddle and har- 
ness horses, Registered Shorthorns and 
Poland China Hogs. 
October 1—Wm. Plummer, 
Poland Chinas 
tober 2.—J. F. Smith, Px 
Meadville, Mo. 
October 11.—E. A. 
Chinas, at Maysville, 
October 18.—J. Lee White, 
Poland Chinas. 
Oct. 20.—E. E. Axline, at Oak Grove, Mo. 
-Combination Poland China 


Aug. 13 


Barclay, Kas., 


ra) 
Hofstetter, Poland 
Mo. 

Pa 


Imyra, Mo., 


tober 22-23 


and Berkshire sales, Kansas City, Mo. | 


October 2%.—Sensintaffar Bros., Brook- 
field, Mo., Poland Chinas. 

November 1.—Wm. Plummer, 
Kan. 

November 14.—Harry 
Kan. 

November 15.—A. B. 
land Chinas. 

November 15.—A. B 

December 5.—J. D. 
Poland Chinas. 

HOLSTEINS. 
1903.—Clarence F. Hunt, second 
sale of Holsteins at Syracuse, 


Barclay, 


E. Lunt, Burden, 


Mull, Iola, Kas., Po- 
Mull, Iola, Kan. 
Jesse, Browning, Mo., 


April 22, 
annual 
N. Y. 

BERKSHIRE SWINE. 

Aug. 6.—A. J. Lovejoy & Son, Roscoe, Ill. 

Aug. 6, 1902—Berkshires; A. J. Lovejoy & 
Ben, Roscoe, Il. 

Aug. 8, 1902.—Combination 
City, Mo. 

August 27.—Combination 
shires, at Des Moines, 
September 3.—Combination 
shires, at Lincoln, Neb. 
Bept. 17, 1902.—Combination 
sale, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Oct. 1, 192—Combination State Fair sale, 

Springfield, Ill. 

Oct. 22-23, 1902.—Combination Hog Show 
eale, Kansas City, Mo. 

October 22. 192—Geo. W. Jessup, Rock- 
ville, Ind.; Charles F. Mills, Clerk, 
Springfield, Ill. 

November 7.—Manwaring _Bros., 
rence, Kan. 

November 13.—Kansas Breeders, Manhat- 
tan, Kas. 

November 13.--Combination 
shires, at Manhattan, Kas. 

Nov. 6, 1902.—Combination sale, East St. 
Louls, Ill.; Manager, C. H. C. Anderson, 

Carlinville, Ill. 

Dec. 3, 1%2—Combination sale Berkshires, 
Manager A. J. ‘Lovejoy, Roscoe, IIL; 
Clerk, Charles F. Mills, Springfield, Ill. 

Feb. 13.—Biltmore Farm’s annual sale of 
Berkshire brood sows, Biltmore, N. C. 

NATIONAL SHORTHORN SHOWS 

AND SALES. 

Oct. 31.—J. C. Hall, Halisville, Mo., 
at Centralia, Mo. 

Nov. 11.—J. J. Littrell, E. 8. Stewart, Dr. 
J. F. Keith and J. H. Cottingham, at 
Sturgeon, Mo. 

HEREFORDS. 

May 6-7, 19%38—Colin Cameron, Herefords, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

August 27-28.—American Hereford Breed- | 
ers’ Associatior, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Week of Iowa State Fair. 

September 2-3. — American 
Breeders’ Association, Hamline, 
Week of Minnesota State Fair. 

September 2-3.—Combination 
Herefords, Hamline, Minn. 

September 3-4.—C. A. Stannard and oth- 
ers, Herefords, at Lincoln, Neb. 

October 21-22.—Combination sale of Here- 
fords, Kansas City, Mo. 

October 21-22.—American Hereford Breed- 
ers’ Association, Kansas City, Mo. 
Week of American Royal. 

November 18-19.—Marshall County 
Hereford Breeders’ Association, Here- 
fords; E. E. Woodman, secretary. 

December 4-5.—Combination sale of Here- 
fords, Chicago. 

December 4-5.—American Hereford Breed- 
ers’ Association, Chicago, Ill. Week of 
International Live Stock Exhibition. 

December 8-9.—J. E. Logan and Benton 
Gabbert & Sons, Herefords, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

December 10.—T. 
Kansas City. 

January 26-31, 19033.—T. F. B. Sotham, 
Herefords, Kansas City, Mo. 

January 28-29.—Combination sale of Here- 
fords at Chicago. 

January 12-17, 1%8.—C. W. Armour and 
Jas. A. Funkhouser, Herefords, Kansas 

January 28-29.—C. A. Jamison and others, 
Peoria, Ill., at Chicago. 

February 10, 11, 12, 1%3.—C. A. Stannard 
and others, Herefords, at Oklahoma 
City, O. T. 

February 24-26, 1908.—C. A. Stannard and 
others, Herefords, Kansas City, Mo. 
ANGUS, GALLOWAYS, SHORTHORNS 
AND HEREFORDS. 

April 7-8, 198—W. C. McGavock, Mgr., 
Aberdeen Angus, Kansas City, Mo. 
September 10-12.—Mid-Missouri Combina- 
tion Sale Co., in connection with the 
North Missouri Fair, at Chillicothe, Mo, 
SHORTHORNS AND CLYDESDALES. 
November 6.—Thos. Andrews, Cambridge, 

Neb. 
SHORTHORNS, HEREFORDS 
ABERDEEN ANGUS. 

October 7-8.—Shorthorns, J. S. McIntosh, 
Kansas City. 

November 28-29 
Harned and 
City. 

November 13.—Purdy 
at Harris, Mo. 

November 10.—Branstetter, Robinson and 
Wright, Shorthorns, at Vandalia, Mo. 

December 16.—F. M. Gifford, Shorthorns, 
Milford, Kas. 

February 17, 1#3.—D. K. Kellerman & 
Son, Shorthorns, Kansas City, Mo. 
City, Mo. 

November 4.—Chenault 
Mo. 

October 2.—Roy E. Cable, Mexico, Mo. 

October 31.—J. C. Hall, Hallsville, Mo., 
and J. 8. Brown, Mexico, Mo., at Cen- 
tralia, Mo 

November 20-21.—North Missouri Com- 
bination Sale Association, Trenton, Mo., 

November 20-21.—North Missouri Combin- 
ation Sale Association, Trenton, Mo. 

November 11.—J. J. Littrell, E. S. Stew- 
rt, Dr. J. F. Keith and J. H. Cotting- 
ham, at Sturgeon, Mo. 

November 12.—T. W. Ragsdale, 
Bailey and Wm. R. Turner, 
bina, Mo. 

November 2.—W. E. Robinson, Fairport, 
Mo., at South Omaha. 

December 5.—Combination sale, J. D. Jes- 
see, Mgr., Browning, Mo. 

December 16.—Gifford - Bros., 
Kan., at Manhattan, Kas. 


sale, Kansas 


sale of Berk- 


Iowa. 


sale of Berk- 


State Fair 


Law- 


sale Berk- 


sale 


Hereford 
Minn, 


sale of 


(Kas.) 


H. Pugh, Herefords, 


AND 


9.—Shorthorns, 
M. Marshall, 


Ww. P. 


F. Kansas 


Bros., Shorthorns, 


Todd, Fayette, 


T. A. 
at Shel- 


Milford, 


land Chinas, at | 


| February 10-11.—Col. G. M. Casey, Clin- 
| ton, Mo., and T. J. Wornall & Son, Lib- 
Mo., at Kansas City. 

17.—D. K. Kellerman & Son, 
| Mound City, Kan., at Kansas City. 
February 18-9.—I. M. Forbes & Son, 

Chicago, Ill. 
H. J. Hughes, 


erty, 
| February 


at 


Secretary. 


when such | 


PERCHERON HORSES 
19.—Hanna & Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


December Howard, 


| Kanh., 


at 


We are desired by Mr. Ez. R. Thomas, 
lcecretary to the Hereford Cattle-Breed- 
|ers’ Aseot iation call attention to the 
fact that all entries in the Hereford class- 
- at the Minnesota State Fair must be 
jsent to him on or before the 15th inst. In- 
this 


to 


tending exhibitors should note 
VALUE | OF > CLOVER HAY 
FATTENING y 


THE FOR 
ST 

the Agricul- 
Mo 


Dean of 


Columbia, 


Waters, 
ee, 


By H. J 
| tural 


II. 


(Continued.) 
RURAL WORLD 


| Editor EFFECT OF 


CLOVER ON GRAIN CONSUMPTION.— | 
where | 


It will be noted that in every case 
lclover or cowpea hay was used the cat- 
tle ate a amount of corn, and in 
most amount of roughness. 
| This the other work we 
have steers on half feed 
and full and seems to follow 
a general law that the addition of a food 
such as clover or cowpea 
cottonseed, linseed or 
gluten meal, will accompanied by a 
llarger gain per pound of food. It does not 
always follow that the addition of such 
high-priced meals as cottonseed, linseed 
or gluten wil be accompanied with an in- 
creased as this will depend upon 
the relative price of corn and what the 
| cattle bring. This phase of the question, | 
| together with the results of some experi- 
|ments, will be taken up later, But or- 
|dinarily, clover hay is cheaper than tim- | 
lothy, and in the light of these results 
jeould be depe snded upon to produce larger 
jgains and, of proportionately | 
|larger profits. 
| POUNDS OF 


larger 
cases a larger 


agrees with all 
done with cows 
on feed, 
rich in protein, 
or alfalfa hay, 
be 


profit, 


course, 


BEEF PER BUSHEL OF 
CORN.--Considering the increased con- 
| sumption of grain in the experiments 
j just re ferred to, and the relative economy 
jot gain, it will be noted that a bushel of | 
}ecorn produced when combined with 
| Lbs. beef. 
5.00 


| Timothy. 
| First trial 

|Second trial 

| Average . 4.9 
| 

| First trial 
Second trial 


.-6.46 
6.69 
6.59 
Clover. 

One trial ..... - -6.44 | 

Here, then, the produetiveness ‘of each 
{bushel of corn was increased from 4.90 to 
6.59 pounds of beef by using cowpeas or 
clover instead of timothy. In other words, 

»y the of better roughness, each 
hee of corn was made to produce 
‘an average of 1.689 pounds mose beef, 
which, at $% per hundred, amounts to 
practically 8% cents per bushel. This is 
equivalent to an increase of 33 per cent 
| when corn is worth 25 cents, and an in- 
, crease of more than 25 per cent when corn 
ibrings 30 cents per bushel. On the as- 
sumption that one-fifth of all the corn 
| produced in Missouri is fed to cattle of 
| this class, the increased profit from com- 
| bining it with clover, cowpea or alfalfa, 
instead of timothy, millet or sorghum, 
} would amount to about two and a half 
|million dollars each year. 

Whether we attribute this increased 
gain to a better balancing of the corn 
ration by the use of clover or cowpeas, 
or wholly or in part to the increased food 
the animals eat, whenever protein is add- 
ed to the ration, the increased total gain, 
the increased rate of gain and the reduc- 
tion of the cost of gain remain un- 
| changed. These are really the points of 
practical interest to the feeder. 

Not only so, but steers fed on clover 
}or cowpea hay will bring a higher price 
jon the market by reason of having got- 
jten fatter, of finishing up more smoothly 
and carrying decidedly more bloom. While 
jthese roughnesses cannot be depended 
upon to put the high bloom on steers that 
is possible from the use of considerable 
quantities of linseed or cottonseed meal, 
at the same time the difference in this 
respect between these and the timothy 
jlots was always very marked and un- 
| mistakable. ‘ 

It should be noted, in passing, that in 
all these experiments all the food con- 
sumed by the steers is charged up to them 
—that is, no allowance is made for what 
the hog got while following the steers, 
nor is any allowance made for the gain 
jmade by the hogs. I am satisfied, from 
jobservation, that the hogs will make a 
somewhat better gain when following cat- 
jtle fed on clover, cowpea or alfalfa hay 
than when following cattle getting tim- 
othy or millet and the same kind of grain. 
| This is a mere opinion, however, and not 
supported by an experimental data. 

(To be continued.) 


use 
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HOW TO GET EVEN WITH THE BEEF 
TRUST. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: I will 
your readers an outline of a plan 
will give them beef at a very low cost 
during the summer months. This plan 

have seen in successful operation in 
eleven clubs. 

An organization is necessary. The of- 
ficers are president, secretary and treas- 
urer (one person answers for both of the 
latter), an executive committee is all 
that is required. A meeting is called in 
Spring, and the number of beeves for sea- 
son decided on. One for each week is the 
usual number, so for the season it will 
take four monthly, or sixteen for the 
four warm months. Each family repre- 
sented in club membership is entitled to 
full share, half share or one-quarter 
share, as they may elect. A beef dress- 
ing 500 pounds will represent a full share 
for the four months. Now, this 500-pound 
dressed beef represents a 1,000-pound 
cow, worth $30; so a full share in a club 
will cost a member one 1,000-pound cow, or 
$30 in money, for the four months. It will 
take sixteen full shares to furnish the 
sixteen 1,000-pound cows, or a larger num- 
ber of members where a fraction of a 
share will answer. Let us now see what 
each full share will furnish weekly. Five 
hundred pounds of dressed beef will be di- 
vided as follows: First, deduct 100 opunds 
for rough fat and bones, leaving 400 
pounds of beef. Sixteen shares into 400 
pounds of beef is 25 times, or 25 pounds 
of beef each week. This gives each mem- 
ber five pounds of steak, part round, sir- 
loin and porter house, ten pounds of 
boiling beef taken from different cuts, 


give 
that 





4.81 | 


| chuck plate and brisket and ten — 
lof standing rib roasts; that the 

of beef costs each club member | 
cents the beef | 
ean be} 
dress- 


done 


so 


| pounds 


|about and 


than 
The 
an be 
to do work 


pound, 
jwill (or better 
bought from butchers 
ing and dividing of this beef 
by one of the members; he 
one share. The club will then have 
hides and tallow to dispose of Another 
way is to have the cattle dressed by a 
who will take hide and tallow 
The and liver are not 
any member take what he 
He is also entitled to suet in rea- 
amount. Heart and tongue goes 
party who furnishes beef for the 
There should be person, as @ 
to pass on beeves before kill- 
ant to furnish cattle 
too old. The above 
plan I submit to Missouri farmers. I 
this work well in Missouri one full 
so am not giving theory. 
BUFF JERSEY 
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per 
should) be 
local 


for 


for 
party 
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counted; can 
wants 
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week 

committee, 
Often people w 


one 


ing 
not fat enough or 
saw 


season, 


ADVANTAGES “SOILING 


on 
soil- 


A. Henry, in his book 
Feeding,’ says: “By 
meant supplying forage fresh 
lfrom the fields to farm stock more or 
less confined. The first American wr'ter 
Ito bring this subject to the attention of 
jour people was Josiah Quincy, whose es- 
jsays in 1820 were later gathered 
| book entitled the “‘Soiling of Cattle,” now 
jout of print. Quincey points out six dis- 
ltinct advantages from soiling: First, the 
|saving of land; second, the saving of fen- 
cing; third, the economizing of food; 
fourth, the better condition and greater 
jcomfort of the cattle; fifth, the greater 
product of milk; sixth, the attainment 
jof manure. According to this author, 
ithere are six ways in which farm an- 
limals destroy the articles destined for 
their food. First, by eating; second, by 
walking; third, by drudging; 
| caliens: fifth, by lying down; 
| breathing on it. Of these six, the first 
jone only is useful; all the others are 
| wasteful. Quincy reports his own experi- 
jence, where twenty cows, kept in stalls, 
were fed green food supplied six times a 
day. They were allowed exercise in the 
open yard. These twenty cows subsisted 
fon the green crops from seventeen acres 
lof land, where fifty acres had previously 
| been required. 


Ww. 
and 


Prof. 
| Feeds 
ing’ is 
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Our advertising columns contain an‘an- | 


|nouncement of Messrs. Gudgell & Simp- 
| son, Independence, Mo., who offer for sale 
600 head of Herefords of all ages, and 
|both sexes. The character of this herd 
is too well known to require any length- 
jened eulogy at our hands, it being an es- 
in this country that can show so large 
I. number of Herefords so absolutely true 
of Messrs. Gudgell & 
Simpson, and they have been bred to this 
type so long that they are certain to/| 
ogame it to their offspring. Although 
the proprietors of this herd have not al- 
| ways been exhibitors, they have been in- 
|variably successful wherever they have 
ishown, and on all occasions where they 
have exhibited since 1898 they have won 
their full share of honors at our best 
shows. There are probably more bulls 
of their breeding heading registered herds 


to type as that 


to-day than from any other Hereford herd+the last has beeome 


‘in America, and those wanting Herefords 
lof either sex will find it advantageous to 
| pay a visit to Messrs. Gudgell & Simp- 
| son's fine establishment, where they will 
'be gratified with a sight of a breeding 
herd second to none in this country, and 
| where, also, they may rely on making 
}profitable investments and secure hon- 
orable treatment at the hands of its pro- 
| prietors. 

COMPETITION IN THE 

COUNTRY. 


i 
| 
CATTLE 


For ten years, more or less, say from 
1874 to 1884, and later than this in the 
northern range, there was universal pros- 
perity and plenty of money; to be a cow- 
man meant being a small but powerful 
king with a princely kingdom, the bound- 
aries of which were set by precedent and 
by the honor of custom—as far as a 
iman on horseback could see, and by 
water—as firmly as if corner-marked and 
title-deeded. There was no rent and vir- 
tually, no taxes to pay. A man might own 
a hundred thousand cattle and not an 
acre of land, though he claimed “range 
rights” to fifty thousand acres, and en- 
forced those rights with blood and iron. 

Apparently this was a new sort of free 
life in which man had risen above the old 
slow rules of thrift. It was a simple 
business; turn the cattle to grass, and 
when money was needed, round them up 
and sell them. 

But the lucky dog sometimes had dif- 
ficulty in enjoying his bone in peace. 
Lured by the stories of sudden riches in 
the cattle country, other men, as bold and 
hardy as the first, flocked in from all 
parts of the world and began raising big 
and little herds. The building of the rail- 
roads across the continent stimulated 
immigration; the great Texas boom fol- 
|lowed the completion of the Texas Pacific 
railroad in 1883. At first the early comers 
}welcomed the new rangers, sold them cat- 
|tle at exorbitant prices, chuckled at their 
innocence, allowed them to come in on 
the ranges, and grew richer and richer. 
There were times when Texas steers, big 
and little, brought $25 each on the 
range. But the tide swelled, and 
the cattle continued to increase enormous- 
ly. Presently the first real settlers, the 
“nesters” of Texas, who wished to fence 
the land for farms, appeared in num- 
bers, and the early comers, the original 
cowboys, began to chafe. ‘‘Who's elbow- 
ing me?” they inquired, and there was 
prompt and effective shooting and the 
wholesale cutting of the new fences. 

Many good men lay down in the hot 
Sand, never to rise again. But that, bad 
as it was, did not tell the whole story of 
destruction. If cattle had been killed in- 





averted, but the herds went on multiplying 
until they covered all the range, giving it 
no rest winter or summer. Each cowman 
scrambled for all he could get. He argued 
that if he did not take the grass his 
neighbor would. And who cared a rap for 
the future! Life was short and money 
j}tangible. At first there had been enough 
grass to support one steer to every two 
acres of land; in half a dozen years a 
steer did well to make his living on five 
acres. After that the ratio steadily wid- 
ened. So great was the struggle for new 
territory that whole herds of cattle some- 
times went twenty miles or more to wat- 
er and then back again, gailoping every 
step and working hard between times to 
get enough from the failing ranges to 
keep life within their lean carcasses. 
And to-day there are many parts of the 
Tange that will not support ten caule to 
the square mile, one steer to every sixty- 
four acres, and it is a good range, indeed, 





into a | 


fourth, by | 
sixth, by | 


|tablished fact that there is no other herd 


stead of men, the trouble might have been 


| enat will feed a steer to every twenty 
jacres. There are whole ranges in Texas, 
New Mexico and Arizona, once rich be- 
yond belief, that’ are completely deserted 
and given over to the desert. 

The new man—cal! him rancher or 
farmer—has not come suddenly. In some 
sections he has been at work for years— 
in parts of Texas where he is protected 
by comparatively favorable land laws, 
since the early eighties; in others he is 
just arriving; but he has been strong 
enough only within the last few years to 
have any perceptible influence.—Ray Stan- 
nard Baker in the August Century. 


HOW IS THE COUNTRY TO INCREASE 
ITS BEEF SUPPLY? 


It is very plainly seen that in the rapid 
narrowing of the western cattle ranges 
in public land by entry and settlement, 
the increase of beef must come from some 
other source, says “Indiana Farmer.” 
What is it? Plainly, it is a fact that this 
increase must come through pure-bred 
cattle. The country can come to this as 
certainly as it did to pure-bred swine, 
which is the rule now, and not the excep- 
tion as in beef cattle. Pure blood will 
jinerease the beef supply by making 1,200 
ito 1,400 cattle in twenty-four months, 
whereas such beef now requires, as a 
rule, thirty-six months—that is, the same 
acres which now produce feed stuffs for 
1,000 pounds of beef will, with pure-bred 
cattle, produce 1,509 pounds of beef, 
though growing no more grain or forage. 
|But another condition towards which we 
lare moving rapidly, and which, of course, 
|must add in a marked measure to the 
| additional increase in beef production, is 
lthat of feeding a balanced ration, in 
which protein, carbohydrates and fat are 
| duly proportioned, and so saving much 
lof the feed products now grown on the 
|farm. Corn, now the chief reliance for 
| feeding in all stages of live stock growth, 
is low in protein, but the latter can be 
produced abundantiy on the farm by 
| growing the cowpea and soy bean, both 
rich in protein, and so used as forage as 
to balance corn in its high qualities in the 
other respects. And so the beef supply 
jis to be increased by pure blood in breed- 
ing; by growing protein foods as well as 
jfat and by a large saving in feed stuffs 
lby using these in balanced rations. The 
| agricultural colleges and experiment sta- 
{tions are doing a great work along all 
these lines, and a marked advance is be- 
ing made by farmers. 


the 


ONE BREED IN A LOCALITY. 

The observing. traveler through rural 
|England will note the uniformity of type 
or breed of live stock in given localities. 
In one, only Hereford cattle are seen; in 
another, Shorthorns; in one, one type of 
horse only, in another a different type, 
but one only. And the same is true of 
lother animals. Evidently farmers have 
become convinced that there is not much 
| difference in the quality of standard 
breeds of any of the improved animals, 
jand it is a matter of personal taste only 
| that influences in deciding which type to 
| adopt. And it seems also evident that ex- 
|perience has taught that this personal 
taste better be subordinated to uniform- 
lity in a locality, the type depending upon 
| purpose, say beef or milk, and therefore 
the prevailing cus- 
tom. 

It is not strange that this is so, for it 
is clearly the best way. There is prac- 
tieally no occasion or even possibility of 
|a departure from the one type, and con- 
|stantly breeding in that way must lead to 
la steady and decided improvement. Where 
| several types of animals are bred in one 
|neighborhood there are not likely to be 
as high-class individuals as where but 
one class prevails. It will be profitable 
jto put higher cost and finer sires into 
such localities, for greater employment 
will be found for them, and this will lead 
to greater improvement. There will be a 
uniformity of the cattle in that locality 
that will attract buyers, and a certainty 
that enough of one type can be picked up 
at any time to profitably buy, ship and 
;/market. Where several types are bred in 
the same neighborhood, intentional or 
accidentai crossing is likely to follow. 
Some will be tempted to “try a cross,” if 
the opportunity to make it is at hand, 
to see what the effect will be. Then cross- 
breds may be bred. A sire of a particular 
breed may be wanting, and in an emer- 
gency one of another breed, if it is handy, 
will be used “just for this time,” and 
so mixtures and want of uniformity will 
exist that will repel buyers instead of at- 
tracting them, and that are not so profit- 
able to buy, ship or market. It scarcely 
requires an argument to prove that this 
English custom is a good one. 


BREEDING WITH A PURPOSE. 
speaking, there are two di- 
cattle—dairy cattle and beef 
cattle—each class embracing several 
breeds. There is also a cross, or inter- 
mediate type, known as dual-purpose cat- 
tle, which are not the result of accident 
or indifferent breeding, but which by 
careful selection have been brought to the 
point where they are good milkers and 
fair beef producers. They are not the 
best animals for dairy purposes, neither 
do they make the finest beef, but to a 
very large number of farmers who do not 
have good facilities for marketing dairy 
products, yet who desire plenty of milk 
and butter for home consumption and 
local sales, they are especially valuable. 
The yearlings and fat cows may be 
brought into salable condition and dis- 
posed of to good advantage as beef ani- 
mals. There are several of so-called dual- 
purpose breeds, but unless very great care 
jis used in buiding up a herd, either the 
|beef or the dairy characteristics will be 
| developed to the exelusion of the other 
| properties. 

The greatest danger, however, lies in 
the production of what, for the want of a 
|better name might be called no-purpose 
cattle. Cows coming under this classifi- 
cation are distinguished chiefly for the 
llarge amount of feed they are able to 
consume without making any adequate 
return. They soon “eat their heads off” 
without producing even a fair amount of 
milk and butter, and no matter how long 
the fattening process may be continued, 
they never make prime beef. 

To prevent the production of such an- 
imals_ indiscrimate breeding must be 
avoided. The use of good sires of the 
desired type will go a long way toward 
insuring the production of animals having 
the conformation and qualities wanted, 
but the selection of dams must likewise 
receive careful attention. The sooner 
cows of an undesirable type are sent to 
the butcher, the better it will be for the 
herd. 

Cross-breeding by an experienced breed- 
er may bring satisfactory results, but the 
amateur who fancies that a cross between 
a Jersey and a Hereford will have all the 
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desirable points of both breeds is laying” 
up disappointment for himself and pre- 
paring to add to the ranks of the no-pur- 
pose cattle. Breeding along a definite 
line with a definite purpose in view is the 
only way in which a herd may be brought 
up to a satisfctory standard.—Walter B. 
Whitman. 
LIVE STOCK IN MEXICO. 
Mexi- 
some 


A stockman back from a trip to 
co gives the “Live Stock World” 
facts about cattle and meat there. 
While the people of Mexico are great 
the live-stock business, es- 
pecially that of cattle raising, is the 
most neglected of any in the country. 
There is a great scarcity of well-bred 
and well-fed cattle. Retail butchers sell 
meat with almost no discrimination as 
to quality, but without any bone. They 
get about 28 «ents per pound for beef, 
and get as much for chuck and round as 
for parts that we consider more valu- 
able. Almost the only part of the by- 
products saved is the hide, and wasteful- 
ness in slaughtering hogs is also very 
great. Mexicans raise a few hogs, and 
they seem to be good. One might expect 
them to partake of the nature of razor- 
backs, but it is not so. They are so 
gentle that they lie down and sleep 
while waiting their turn at the knife in 
the slaughtering-house. They make lit- 
tle or no resistance or noise, and scarce- 
ly struggle after being stuck. The blood 
in the slaughter-houses runs into the 
sewer, and Chicago packers would grow 
fabulously rich on what Mexican slaugh- 
terers throw away. Hogs are scaided in 
kettles in the most primitive way. 
HART & MINNIS’ auction sale of Po- 
land-Chinas at Edinburg, Ill., on the 
13th inst., should not be overlooked by 
those wanting breeding stock of high 
breeding and first-class individuality. The 
name and reputation of the breeders 
should ensure a good attendance, 
DUROC JERSEYS.—The first public sale 
of Duroc-Jerseys, at the Missouri State 
Fair, will be held on August 22, and those 
wanting hogs of this breed, which are 
coming into popularity with packers, 
should not fail to attend the sale. The 
stock offered is from the herds of Mc- 
Farland Bros., Beman, Mo., and Harry 
Sneed, Smithton, Mo., and comprises some 
fine hogs of both sexes. 
CARE OF BREEDING CATTLE. 

Discussing the proper qualifications of a 
good cattle herdsman and the correct 
management of breeding cattle before the 
National Live Stock Association, Prof. 
Carlyle of Madison said: 

Close observation and study of this 
question have led me to the conclu- 
sion that the most important factor in the 
successful management of a breeding 
herd, regardless of location, is a compe- 
tent herdsman to feed and care for the 
cattle. I care not if he be the proprietor 
of the herd or a man employed for the 
purpose. He should be the very best 
that can be obtained, even though many 
of the other seemingly essential elements 
of success must be delayed because of the 
expense involved in securing the most 
competent man. An incompetent man in 
this position may modify otherwise ideal 
conditions to such a degree that the best 
or even satisfactory results cannot be ob- 
tained, while, on the other hand, a thor- 
oughly competent man in charge of a 
herd may accomplish surprising results in 
spite of very adverse conditions. There 
is no place where the old saying that the 
best is none too good, holds truer than it 
does in this case. 

To be a successful herdsman, a man 
must possess an inherent love for ani- 
mals, since nothing but this feeling on 
the part of the man will inspire that 
trust and confidence on the part of the 
animals which is very essential to 
their successful breeding and manage- 
ment. I care not how. intelligent a man 
is, nor how thoroughly he understands 
all the principles of feeding and breed- 
ing live stock, he will never attain unto 
highest success as a feeder or breeder 
unless he has that kindness of disposition 
and calm gentleness of manner which 
prompt him to instinctively caress each 
animal in some way whenever he comes 
in contact with it. A visit to a herd is 
usually all that is necessary to determine 
the disposition of the men in charge. ‘ine 
confidence which kindly treatment at all 
times has begotten in the animals will 
be displayed even to a stranger. Com- 
bined with this kindly disposition and 
quiet, gentle manner, the herdsman must 
also be keenly observant to note any 
change from the ordinary on the part of 
any of the animals, and be quick to as- 
certain the cause and give the proper 
treatment. He must be systematic, pa- 
tient an’ willing at all times to sacrifice 
{his own pleasure and comfort for the 
welfare of his charges. 

Another element deserving of an im- 
portant place in the consideration of the 
owner of a breeding herd, and which will 
also be found an excellent measure of the 
capabilities of the herdsman and man- 
ager. the development and genera! 
thrift of the calves and other young ani- 
mals in the herd. If these are not at all 
times vigorous, active and going forward 
rapidly in growth and general develop- 
ment, the breeder cannot expect the suc- 
cess from his operations that he might 
otherwise attain. No amount of feed and 
care given to a grown or partly grown 
animal will compensate for a period of 
neglect in the early stages of its life. 
The measure of the future success of a 
herd is determined by the constant 
growth and development of the young 
animals that are to replace the present 
breeding stock, and if improvement is 
desired it must be found in the young 
animals. When the calves and heifers 
are no better or inferior to the present 
breeding stock it is obvious that the final 
resu'ts of his efforts must be failure. On 
the contrary, when a breeder is assured 
that there is a constant improvement in 
the young animals in his herd from year 
to year, be it ever so slight, he has every 
reason to feel greatly encouraged, know- 
ing that his efforts will be crowned with 
Success. No effort should be spared at 
all times to keep the young stock grow- 
ing and improving, to the end that there 
may be a constant improvement from 
year to year in the rapid development and 
early maturity of the anima’s in the herd. 
Breeders of all classes of live stock are 
recognizing more and more the para- 
mount importance of early maturity in 
animals if they are to be fed at the great- 
est profit and at the same time produce 
the quality of product demanded. This 
quality can only be optained by breeding 
from animals that possess this property 
in large degree, the result of rapid de- 
velopment in the early stages of their 
existence, with no periods of stagnation 
in their growth. Hence never neglect the 
young animals in the herd. Keep them ’ 
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JAVA 64045. 


Sunny Slope Herefords. 


150 head for sale, consisting of 50 very choice 
Cows from 3 to 8 years old, 50 Yearling Heifers, 
and 50 Bulls from 8 to 24 months old. 


Prices Very Reasonable. Write for what you want, 
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With calves at foot, good colors, Scotch-Topped Bates, will be sold right if taken soon. 


W. ROBERTS, PLEASANT GREEN, 
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going forward as rapidly as judicious 
haste will permit, since they are undoubt- 
edly the keystone in the arch of success 
of any breeder. 

Texas, in the census’ returns, leads 
with the greatest number of farms, 352,- 
19. Missouri ranks second, having 284,- 
886. Other states having more than 200,- 
000 farms are: Alabama, 223,220; Georgia, 
224,691; Illinois, 264,151; Indiana, 221,897; 
Iowa, 228,622; Kentucky, 231,667; Michigan, 
208,261; Mississippi, 220,808; New York, 
226,720; North Carolina, 224,637; Ohio, 276,- 
718; Pennsylvania, 224,248; Tennessee, 224,- 
623. Iowa leads the list in the percentage 
of improved lands, more than 86 per 
cent of the farm lands of that state being 
improved. Illinois follows, and it is fol- 
lowed by Indiana, with more than 77 per 
cent. 

ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 
Market Report Furnished by Evans-Sni- 
der-Buel Company. 


CATTLE.—Receipts in native division 
heavier than last week, and included 
some of the best this year, two loads of 
1,553-lbs. and three loads of 1,503-lb. steers 
selling at $8.50. Demand for best grades 
of good, thick fat cattle; good, but me- 
dium to pretty good kinds slow sale at 
shade lower prices. All classes of native 
cattle coming in direct competition with 
Texas and Western grass cattle show 
quite a decline from the high time. 


moderate; best grades steady; medium to 
pretty good kinds 15 to 2c lower. No 
strictly choice and very few corn-fed heif- 
ers here. 
ers fairly liberal and 
best grades about steady; 


quality common; 
others consid- | 


last week. Best grades of milk cows with 
calves in good demand at strong prices; 
common and medium kinds no more than 
steady. Receipts of veal calves light; | 
top, $6.75; bulk, $5.75 to $6.50 per cwt. 

Shipping and export steers of various | 
weights are quotable as fol'ows: Best 
native beef steers, strictly fancy cattle, 
1,300 to 1,700 pounds average, $8.25@8.75; 
choice export steers, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds 
average, $7.75@8.25; good shipping and ex- 
| port steers, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds, $7.25@7.75; 
fair to medium shipping steers, 1,300 to 
1,40 pounds, $6.75@7.26; steers, 1,200 to 1,290 
pounds average, full range, rough to best, 
$6.00@8.25; steers, 1,000 to 1,19) pounds aver- 
age, full range, $4.25@7.50, bulk of sales at 
$6.10@6.50; steers weighing less than 1,000 
pounds, fu'l range, $4.25@7.00, bulk sold at 
$4.7545.20; feeding steers, fair to choice, 
800 pounds and upwards, $3.15@5.75, the 
bulk at $3.80@4.60; common to choice 
stock stockers, $2.75@4.75, bulk at $3.6@ 
4.10; stocker heifers, full range, $2.00@3.65, 
and the bulk at $3.00@3.35; fancy native 
heifers sell at $6.00@6.25, there were very 
few on the market; choice native heifers 
sell at $5.00@6.00; best native cows sell at 
$5.00@6.00 and good he’fers se'l at $4.50@ 
a medium cows at $3.00@4.00; fair cows, 
| $2.75@3.00; inferior, light and old cows, 
| $1.00@2.00; the bulk of all the cows sold at 
| $2.75@4.00; canning cows: sell at $2.00@2.75. 

Veal calves, full range, $4.00@6.75 per 
100 pounds, bulk at $5.50@6.25 per 100 
pounds; heretics and yearlings sold at 
$8.00@5.50 per 100 pounds, with the bulk at 
$8.2544.00. Bulls, full range,  $2.25@4.50, 
bu'k of sales, $2.50@3.35; stocker bulls sold 
at $2.75@38.50, the bulk at $3.00@3.35. Dur- 
ing the week the milkers sold at a full 
range of $18.00@41.00 per cow and calf, the 
bulk of sales being at $26.00@$4.00. 

SOUTHERN CATTLE.—Receipts con- 
siderably lighter than last week—240 cars 
less. Steers ruled strong all week, and 
close to-day 10@lic higher than a week 
ago. Receipts of cows have been heavy 
and the market has declined almost every 
day, and closes to-day fully, 15e lower 
than last week. Receipts of bulls have 
been light, but prices are a shade !ower. 
Receipts of calves have been moderate: 
prices ruled strong on handy-weight 
grades, while there is very little improve- 
ment in half-fat kinds. 

During the week Texas and Indian Ter- 
ritory steers averaging 670 to 1,152 pounds 
sold at a full range of $2.60@5.00, most of 
them going at $3.40@4.40. Cows and heif- 
ers brought $2.25@4.00; bulk, $2.69@3.30; 
stags and oxen, $3.00@3.45; bulls, $2.25@3.75, 
and calves at $3.00@10.50 per head, the 
bulk of them going at $7.25@9.25. 

HOGS.—Receipts light and considerable 
strength shown Tuesday and Wednesday, 
but Thursday, Friday and Saturday a 
weaker tendency prevailed, and the week 
| closes with net decline of about 20c. Qual- 
ity was good and fair clearance was made 
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sale. 
J.J. LITTRELL. Sturgeon, Mo. 


Highland Park Herd. 


Pol. Durham Cattle, Duroc-Jersey Hogs. Young 
tock of both yon = sale. Inspection of the 
| herd Invited, Addre 


c. W. Johnson, Lexington, Mo. 
J. ZACK WELLS, 


Live Stock Auctioneer, Sweet Springs, Mo. 
Sales made anywhere on earth. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


W. D. ROSS 


OTTERVILLE, MO. 


| Live Stock Auctioneer, 
Your Patronage solicit Terms 


H. W. KERR, 


BREEDER OF RED POLLED CATTLE. 
Good young bulls forsale. Carlinville, Ml. 


Idlewild Shorthorns. 


Home of Codey 116676. Stock by him fer sale. 
Godoy biood. Godoy type. Great coats. Great 
scale. Vermont is railroad station on farm. 
Ww. P. HARNED, 


Vermont, Cooper Co., Mo. 
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at fol: ‘owing prices: Butchers and prime 
heavies, $7.70 to $7.80; light mixed, $7.” 
to $7.70; native pigs, $7.00 to $7.55; rove? 
heavies, $6.75 to $7.50. \ 

SHEEP.—Receipts liberal and ag 
of 75c was forced on both classes. W° 
closes with best lots of sheep selling F . 
$3.75 to $4.00, and best: lambs from $%.5 r 
$5.75; bucks, $2.25 to $2.50; stockers, $8. ' 
$3.35. at 

Monday, Aug. 4, 192%—CATTLE—R°- 
ceipts were heavy, but the market about 
steady. 

HOGS.—Under lient recetnts the market 
ruled strong. 

SHEEP.—But a smal? numbér were °° 
salé, and the market ruled.about ¢!° 
same as last week's Close. 
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ding to a recent decision by a 
n«vivania court, if the owner of a trot- 
pacer does not wish a man In 
of his horses to draw winnings at 
meeting he must notify the as- 

m to that effect. 


thmic, the blind horse from Ken- 
k has again been winner. In the 
trot at Buffa’o on Aug. 4 he easuy 
such good ones as Directum Spier, 
Wilkes, Johnnie and John Patter- 
He won in three straight heats— 
4%, 2:10%, 2:13%. 
Alma Mater family gets a new 2:10 
ormer in the bay: mare Daphne Dal- 
2-074, by Quartermaster, 2:21%, son 
sleyone, 2:27, dam Kitty Lambert, oy 
Lambert. The Quartermaster- 
bert combination seems to be a good 
1 Daphne Dallas is the fastest per- 
rmer by the records that Quartermaster 
cot, and is also the fastest performer 
produced by a daughter of Daniel 


ambert. 


Moberly Fair was a success, It was 
attended and well managed, There 
was a very heavy rain on Thursday af- 
ernoon, Which kept many away and 
vused a postponement of all harness 
aces for the day. At as central a point 
« Moberly there ought to be an all- 

ad country fair. The citizens of Ran- 
olph county should organize a stock 
ompany, buy the present fair grounds 
.nd organize one of the best all-round 
airs in the state. 


we 


A press dispatch of July 25 from Lexing- 


ton, Ky., says: “The most sensational 
mile ever paced on the Kentucky Trot- 


1¢ Horse-Breeders’ Association track 
by a two-year-old in July was shown here 
to-day. The noted colt-trainer, Clem 
Beachy, worked the bay filly, Her Grace, 
yy Austral, dam by Young Jim, in 2:15%, 
ast half in 1:07, last quarter in 32% sec- 
nus, She has been a half-mile in 1:06%, 
ind a quarter in 31% seconds, a 2:06 clip. 
she is owned by C. H. Turner of St. 


Louis, Mo.” 


Mr. Seth Griffin, the famous track- 
builder, is to go to Minneapolis next 
nonth to build one of his celebrated mile 
tracks on the International Stock Food 
Farm, the track to be fully completed 
during the fall and to be the very best 
hat can be built. It is the belief of the 
proprietors of the farm that their great 
stallions—Directum, 2:054%, and Online, 
2:4—should be so located that their colts 
will have full opportunity for develop- 
ment, and to this end the International 
Stock Food Company are determined to 
give them the best of surroundings, con- 


dent that the results will be highly sat- | 


sfactory. 


It is quite interesting te note that the 
royal commission, appointed .some time 
since in England to discover means to 
lessen or abate betting on races, recom- 
mended the passage of a law similar to 
that in force in New York. The com- 
mission, in its report, stated that the 
best remedy that could be adwvised to 
remedy the betting evil in that country is 
to recognize such speculation, making it 
egal only within racing enclosures when 
racing is in progress, and imposing se- 
vere penalties on those who persist in 
betting elsewhere. The conclusion 
reached by the commission is about the 
nly reasonable one that has been de- 
vised, and it will quite likely be the basis 
tor a new betting law in England. 


Elderone, 2:09%, by Box Elder, dam Kit- 
ty M., by Dalton Wilkes, the most prom- 
nent factor against Direct Hal in the 
Chamber of Commerce Stake, and that 
made the Direct horse step in 2:06% to win 
the first race, was used in 1901 by his 
owner, W. A. Simons of Dayton, O., as a 
farm horse, and in the spring of 1901 
helped to plow a 30-acre corn field. It was 
not known that he had speed until one 
day, while pulling a market wagon, he 
became frightened at a train of cars. 
Simms used the whip on him, and the 
Horse struck a pace, going at a 2:30 clip 
with a heavy wagon. He was put in train- 
‘ng @ year ago. Elderone cost Mr’ Simms 
, and the boy who sold him made $25. 


That Aleyone, 2:27, was one of the very 
‘est sons of George Wilkes every one 
knows. Many horsemen believe that had 
he lived, the little stallion, which died at 
Highlawn Farm fifteen years ago, when 
nly ten years old, would have been the 
Sreatest sire of his day. The blood of 
\leyone was much in evidence at Cleve- 
and last week. Three of the winners 
were sired by his sons. Audubon Boy, 
“05, winner of the 2:05 pace, is by J. J. 
the first, second and fifth heats in 2:07%, 


sourta heats in 2:05%, 2:00%, is by Quar- 
‘rmaster, 2:214%, and The Roman, 2:10%, 


he winner of the 2:18 trot, is by McKin- 
the 


mines 
of Aleyone. 


ble 


re neck. This can be avoided largely 

‘sing deer-skin pads on top of the 
's and not checking the horse too 

It is the horse that carries a high 
that usually gets a sore neck on top. 
shoulders can largely be avoided by 
‘ng the colar occasionally and wiping 
Sweat and accumulations that 


high 


ead 


Sore 





iff 


the 





__'“tly goon after you start in the morn- 


\udubon, 2:19, Daphne Dallas, that paced 


+ 2:07%, and was second the third and 


‘Y, 211%. This is a great showing for 
. sons of Alma Mater’s greatest son.— 
‘oston Herald. Yes, and You Bet, that 
‘uced his record to 2:07 and got third 
in the 2:08 pacer, is also a grand- 


ing. If from some cause your horse 
should get a lump on top of his neck, if 
it is noticed immediately, it can usually 
be cured in a short time if the cause is 
removed, by an application of oil of spike. 
A bunch has been taken off a horse's 
neck as large as a hen'’s egg with two 
applications, without leaving a sore. The 
application must be made, however, as 
soon as the bunch is made and before it 
breaks. As a rule, an ounce of preven- 
tion, however, is worth a pound of cure, 


This is the season of the year when 
horses should be provided) with a mixed 
diet of grass. lt is ndture’s great rem- 
edy for rejuvenating the physical system 
of herbivorous anima!s. The long season 
of confinement to dry ration enervates 
the horse, and grass comes as a cheap 
and natural tonic to tone the stomach, 
thin and purify the blood. Natura! in- 
stinct guides the horse to seek green food 
for a change of rations. Doomed to 
servitude in the macadamized streets of 
large cities, horses are dependent on the 
intelligence and humanity of owners to 
smooth their pathway to decay. Horses 
restricted to dry diet for any considerable 
period gradually lose the powers of indi- 
| gestion and assimilation and become of 
stale condition. The stomach becomes in- 
flamed and the system congested. To in- 
crease the grain rations only aggravates 
| the condition. Horses could be given a 
'vacation—a short vacation to pasture—to 
‘material advantage. If this cannot be ac- 
corded, then they should be provided with 
'a feed of fresh grass twice or three times 
per week during the hot season. 





The list of horses gone wrong wili soon 
assume respectable proportions if the 
present gait is kept up, says the ‘“‘Horse- 
man.”"’ At Detroit the favorite of the 
M. and M., Zephyr, was drawn because of 
lameness just before the race was called, 
and last week word was sent out that 
Peter the Great, 2:07%, had gone wrong 
and would not be seen at the races, A 
great deal was expected of this horse, for 
when last on the turf he had given evi- 
dence of having speed enough to get into 
the championship class. He was bother- 
ed at that time with a bad leg, and it was 
hoped that a long rest would put him in 
shape to stand the preparation necessary 
for a few fast races. In the early spring 
he appeared to bé all right, but when 
Trainer Titer commenced to give him the 
fast work necessary to put him on edge 
his complaining leg commenced to trouble 
him again. This will be a disappointment, 
not only to J. Malcolm Forbes and his 
many friends, but to all who admire a 
good horse. Another Readville horse to 
be thrown out of training is the three- 
year-old trotter Todd, by Bingen, out of 
Fanelia, by Arion. Last year Todd show- 
ed more speed than any colt of his age in 
training, but did not meet his engage- 
ments in the futurities because of an at- 
tack of distemper early in the fall. Lately 
he has suffered from another attack of 
the same disease and he has been thrown 
out of training. There is a possibi ity 
that he will recover in time for the three- 
year-old events in which he is liberally 
entered. : 


Matinee racing has contributed much 
to an improved market for the harness 
horse, and the continued growth of this 
branch of the sport is bound to have an 
important effect on future values, says 
“The Horse Breeder.’’ The days of ficti- 
tious values in horseflesh have vanished 
never to return, and let us be thankful 
for it, but there never was a time so_ full 
of promise to the breeders as at present. 
Here is what “‘Coach and Saddle’ has to 
Say regarding this feature of the sport 
and its influence upon the market value 
of harness horses: “It is profitable these 
days to train horses with the matinee 
market in view, for no good one has 
gone begging a buyer lately, unless the 
owner made his price prohibitive. Four 
years ago owners were backward about 
incurring training expenses. Now they 
are going in to the limit, for they know 
that if they get a good one now and then 
his selling price will help the bank ac- 
count, and put the balance on the right 
side of the ledger, all of which is em- 
phatically due to the growth of matinee 
racing. It would be idle to insist tliat the 
track managers have not done a lot to 
help the good work along. But the main 
factor has been, and is, the matinee driv- 
er. Unless something intervenes to end 
the amateur boom—and no one is wise 
enough to guess what it could be—the de- 
mand for good to first-class ones, both 
gaits, will increase until the supply for 
matinee horses will be far greater than 
that for race horses ever was. In fact, it 
is not too much to expect that in the end 
there will be more horses used for ‘fun’ 
than for professional racing."’ 


A friend who owns a pacer that is en- 
told mé Monday that his horse had a sus- 


picious leg that was feverish and he was 
afraid he would break down before the 


he said he suggested that to the trainer, 


he was entered at the Vallejo meeting, 
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and all forms of 


races, and fewer disgusted owners. 





. BLUE BULL NOTES. 





immediately went into a_ trance. 


thought it was the first day of the second j 
meeting of the Memphis track. Mr. Bil- 
lings had a gold ball in 
This was to be given the last 
day, after closing the regu’ar events, to 
the pacer that should beat Star Pointer’s 
time of 1:59%, provided McHenry started 
It was announced, as it was 
after the regular meeting, and only for a 
trophy, “No penalty would attach in the 


This interested Scott Hudson, with Au- 
Shadow Chimes and the In- 
diana Dan R. McHenry had a sure thing 


usual Ervin was willing to give the pub- 
lic a line on Riley B., as the racing was 
over for the season, In my vision the last 
I saw strange things—a 
it seemed to me as if 
I knew was there. 
sure thing two minutes would be beaten. 
Senator Buchanan 


» had developed a power 
of invisibility to all who did not stand in 








position to catch the rays of light thrown 
on the horse by his Satanic Majesty. 
those thus assisted 
only visible, but also his list of standard 


Downing and others. The Senator sa‘d he 


horse, but it was unsatisfactory. 


that they looked upon him as a life mem- 
ber, who took pleasure in making annual 


when he failed to furnfsh the money, The 
invisibility spoken of was unique, but it 
was only increasing the number of those 
who could not discover him and his get, 
which previously, so far as he knew, was 
Steiner’s office in Chi- 


and when the horses lined up to 
start, Dan Patch, Audubon Boy, Search- 
light, Dan R. and Riley B. Jordan ex- 


non-standard horse from the coal mines 
at Rich Hill; he isn’t worth a damn. 
dam runs into the woods, in the second 
cross, if not the first. Why, with his rec- 
he isn’t standard, and will 
have to sire three with records better than 
2:25 to become standard. Just look at my 
Nutwood-Electioneer-Onward horse, 


by a great son of 


him down so folks could see him. Old Star 
of Saline that won a matinee race at La- 
mar in July does our errands for us." 


Standing room was at a prem‘tum. 


Not only were the best horses of 
the season pitted against each other, but 
they started to eclipse the record of the 
old Tennessee pacer, Star Pointer. 
was little waiting, the bay unbeaten stal- 
lion was soon away in the lead and set- 
ting a pace that soon left the horses that 
could not beat two minutes in the back- 
ground at the three-quarters; there were 
only two in it—Dan Patch, the unbeaten, 
and the little horse from Rich Hill, witn 
his tireless, steady, frictionless, faultless, 
perfect gait; he is after both McHenry 
and Star Pointer, 1:59%. 
jaws on a big quid of tobacco and sits 
still; he don’t have to throw h'm off his 
stride for fear he will get out of the 2:07 
class; he don’t, care how fast he goes, and 
flashes under the wire a winner in 1:56%. 
Billings and Murray How embrace each 


would have seen, for any purse or stake 
the Association could have offered. 
2:07 class was a handicap that no amount 
of premium or punishment would 
Connor, Hetty G., Dan Patch, 
Prince Alert, all his old contestants, and 
Shadow Chimes and other new ones, have 
beaten him, but they had to beat 2:06%4 to 
It is the only way it can be done. 
black non-standard stallion is 
a money winner in the 2:07 class, miles in 
2:08% and 2:04 he has shown with Prince 
Alert and Dan Patch in front of h‘m. 
The horse was developed by a Missouri 
driver, is owned in Missouri and has been 
all the time he has been in training. 
driver were boys together, 
own his dam and brothers and sisters to- 
gether and keep them in Missouri, where 


vision, but it was enough. 
unbeaten béaten by a horse that by 
rules could not, should not, and all be- 
lieved would not do it. 
get back from Tennessee to Missouri, the 
home of some of the best horses on the 


It may have been the result of fever fol- 
lowing a severe ague chill, but if carried 
out in reality next October I believe the 
result would be the same. 


tered for the California circuit this year 


will beat Dan Patch or Dan Patch will 
races began, says the “Breeder and 


Sportsman.” I asked why he did not Tet 


up on him entirely for a week or so, and THE $50,000 MATCH RACE. 





but the latter said it would never do, as Aug. 2.—An accident 


to-day marred what was expected would 
prove to be the greatest trotting event in 
In the third heat of the 
$50,000 match race between Lord Derby, 
owned by E. Smathers of New York, and 
Boralma, of which Thomas W. Lawson of 
Boston is the owner, the latter horse sus- 
tained an injury which caused him to be 
drawn, and the race was given to Lord 
The result was a bitter disap- 
pointment, not only to the owner of the 


which opens August 11, and if he didn’t 
keep him at work he would not be fit to 
race. This is a very prevalent idea 
among many trainers, but I would rather 
take a horse short of work, but with four 
good legs, into, a race than to have one 
keyed up to the hour, but with legs at 
the breaking-down point. There are 
plenty of instances where horses have 
gone the best races of their career when 
they had been given a week’s rest just 
before. It often happens over east that 
rain keeps all the horses in the barn 
for several days, and when it clears up 
some dicky-legged fellow comes out and 
‘ry farmer knows what a source of | walks off with first money. There are 
it makes when a horse gets ajvery many horses of not robust consti- 
tution, but endowed with great speed, 
that are killed off by trainers trying to 
work them for the speed which they al- 
ready have. If a prize-fighter that can 
talk and explain all his pains and sore- 
ness and tired feelings during his work 
can be overtrained, how much more likely 
is a poor dumb brute of a horse to get in 
*T, several times during the day, par- |the same condition? It would be a very 
safe wager that at least two-thirds of the 
horses that fail to win money on the 
circuit this year, being beaten in slower 
time than they have shown in their work, 
have lost their speed or their soundness 
by getting too many miles at speed. If 
trainers were more content to go slowly 
at the start, and not ask a horse for all 
that he can do until the money is up, 
there would be more sound horses at ..ie 


which, to the number of 15,000, congre- 
gated at Charter Oak Park. 

The injury to Boralma is such that he 
will probably be prevented from racing 


horse gashed the quarter of his nigh fore- 
leg badly, and was unable to start in the 


racing. A light breeze prevailed, but it 
was not strong enough to interfere with 
the speed of the horses. 

The track was in splendid shape, and 
everything was favorable to record-break- 
Horsemen from all over the 
country were on hand to witness the con- 
Among the celebrities who occupied 
boxes were William C. Whitney and B. 
F. Tracy, both former secretaries of the 
navy, and Arnold Lawson of Boston, a 
son of Boralma’s owner, was seated in a 
box beside John Roach, the representative 





Lord Derby was a hot favorite in the 
betting. Just before the first head odds 
of 2 to 1 were freely offered on him. When 
Boralma won the first heat the odds were 
even, and at the close of the second heat, 
won by Lord Derby, they 
shifted decidedly in favor of the latter. 

The judges were C. J. K. Billings of 


ter 3 o'clock, both being greeted by pro- 
longed cheering. Geers, driving Lord 
Derby, won the toss for position, and 
chose the pole. After scoring three times, 
during which Geers showed a disposition 
to hold back Lord Derby, Starter Walker 
gave the word to go. The Boston horse 
outstepped Lord Derby from the start. 
He took possession of the pole at the 
first turn and held it all the way. 


The horses were about a length apart 


until the home stretch was reached. As 
they came toward the wire Lord Derby 
swerved and broke, and Boralma came 
under the wire four lengths ahead in 
2:08. Loud cheering marked the fin'sh of 
the heat. 


As the horses came to the track for 


the second heat Geers expressed confi- 
dence that Lord Derby would win. The 
horses got off promptly, and Boralma led 
until the distance pole was passed. Then 
Lord Derby drew up and shot by Boral- 
ma. ,The Boston horse followed gamely 
and rallied, but the rally was followed by 
a break, and he crossed the wire two 
lengths behind Lord Derby. In this heat 
Boralma showed signs of lameness. Time 
—2:09%. 


In the third heat Boralma once more 
took the lead at the start, but his ad- 


vantage was short-lived. He broke at the 
first turn and again at the stretch. As 
the racers came toward the wire it was 


plainly evident that something serious 


had happened to Boralma, for he went to 
pieces, and Geers pulled Lord Derby in 
order not to distance his plucky rival, and 
allowed Boralma to come within a length 


of him at the wire, Time—2:18\%. 

As soon as the heat was over the an- 
nouncer called for a veterinary surgeon. 
Dr G. H. Lee of Boston responded, and 
found that Boralma had been so badly 
injured that he could race no more to-day. 


Consequently, with ¢he consent of the 


judges, he was drawn, In order to fulfiil 
the requirements of the matches, Lord 
Derby trotted the next heat alone, and 
was then awarded the victory. After the 
last heat had been trotted, Lord Derby, 
accompanied by a runner, trotted an ex- 
hibition mile in 2:08, 

After the accident Boralma was taken 


on the injured animal. He told a repre- 


nently injured, 


not been injured. 

Match race; $50,000; winner take all. 
Lord Derby, b. g., by Mambrino 
King—Claribel, by Hamlin’s Al- 


Boraima, ch. g., by Boreal—Ear- 
1:04%4, 1:36%, 2:08. 
Third heat—:35, 1:08%, 1:40%, 2:18%4. 


Fourth heat—:33%. 


1:06, 1:36%, 2:08. 





MOBERLY, MO. 


2:45 trot; purse, $00; July 29. 















Time—2:18%, 2:1714*, 2:18%, 2:18%. 


horse, 

2:23 pace; purse, $400; July 30. 
EDTA casdcasecces ote 
Senator Ballingall . 
PII x63 opters.- 
Nutwood Grattan 
Victor Platte 
DEE Giveoverdsaccee- 

Time—2:191%4, 2:19%, 2:23. 

2:18 trot; purse, $300. 





TORADOMO bs5 vio cis0.o 2.00. rovers 8 2 2 
Bonnie Thomas ..........-. «+++... 11323 
MINES. dhcctivs..0.. cebedeecse’ 4433 
Fortune Hunter ... ‘sseeccsec 8 8 8 Gr 
Time—2:30, 2:24, 2:19%, 2:24, 2:28. 


cuUIT, 





Chicago, R. E. Perrin of Buffalo and ex- 

Mayor Harbison of Hartford. Frank B. 

“Walker of New York acted as starter. 
The racers came to the track shortly af- 





to his quarters, and Dr. Lee set to work 


sentative of the Associated Press that the 
wound was the result of the horse over- 
reaching, and that the gash cut in the leg 
was four inches in length. He was un- 
able to say if the horse had been perma- 


T. D. Marsh, who drove Boralma, said 
that he was unable to tell just when the 
accicent occurred, but was of the opinion 
that it occurred at the three-quarter pole, 
John Roach, Mr. Lawson’s representative, 
said that the injury to Boralma would 
undoubtedly prevent the race between tue 
Boston horse and The Abbot at Charter 
Oak Park on August 30. The Lawson con- 
tingent was deeply disappointed, and said 
that Boralma would have won had he 


mont, Jr. (Geers) .........seeeeeeee e233 


alma,, by Earl (Marsh) .......... 1 2 3dr 
Time by quarters, first heat—:34%4, 


Second heat—:32%, 1:05, 1:37%, 2:00, 2:09%. 


Exhibition mile, by Lord Derby, with 
running mate: Time by quarters—:32%, 


| errr erie ik 
SE PEEIPOU oi cnn. o0e ocegpaadsonnes cee 224 
Mamie ...... oc cceeeep secon ssaes 3 3 2 
Ligvenia ...... Leow ee 443 
Bonnie Medium ........:..s+seeceeeeeees 5 5dr 
Rozelle.. ey ee dis 

Bertha Egmont .........sccsssosssccssess dis 

Time—2:16%, 2:20%, 2:20% 
2:17 pace. 

Monnut ... rr ase 2B1i141 
Bein BOERS ccvceesecss mak BS oe 
Bonnie Riley : 3632 323 
Chesterfield Dodd ro. wey 
Sarah Low ...........-sseceseesees 5 45 ar 


*In the third heat Sarah Lou came in 
first, and Monnut second, Sarah Lou was 
set back for a foul, and Monnut given 
the heat. No time was taken of second 


NORTHEAST MISSOURI FAIR CIR- 


It is very important to organize circuits 
of fairs, trotting meetings, etc. No one 
wants to start out to a single fair or 


ali the meetings. The circuit is adver- 
tised on this page, and horsemen should 
look at once and prepare to make entries. 
Mr. J. C. Kinney, Memphis, Mo., is sec- 
retary of the circuit, and can give any 
needed informativn. 





SCOTT HUDSON'S GREAT RECORD. 


Scott Hudson estab ished a record at 


Cleveland that is unique and possibly 
may never be equaled, says the “Stock 
Farm.’ He won the program, not in 
straight heats, however, but he won 
every race; at least, he was the driver 
of every winning horse, although, I be- 
lieve, not the owner of a single one. The 
fact that the horses, or a majority of 
them, were entered in the name of Hud- 
son & Gatcomb makes the victories ac- 
credited to him. He, of course, should 
have the glory and the credit, for it was 
due to his skill as a driver and trainer 
that the horses were able to carry off 
the four events on the card. Hudson is 
an accomplished horseman, a keen judge 
of form, a very great conditioner, an 
indefatigable worker and a driver of no 
mean ability. The victories of these 
horses were not easy ones, with the pos- | 
sible exception of Chase, and the race won 
by Alice Russell was a hard one; in fact, 
for the first three heats the mare seemed 
to be in danger of defeat. What a pity 


it is that each one of these races could 
not have been clean cut as regards the 
victory and free from any suspicion of 
sharp practice; yet the fact is that the 
victory of Alice Russell was somewhat 
tarnished by Hudson's method of pro- 


cedure, not that he cares a rap for what 


people say of his methods, as long as he 
gets the money; but Hudson is too great 
a trainer, too skillful a driver and too de- 
cent a fellow all round to have it said 


that he sometimes drives in a question- 
able manner. It certainly was'a red-lewer 
day for him and his partner, and one 


that is not likely to be duplicated, for 
with Hudson managing his campaign, 
laying out his plans of battle and win- 
ning every race, and with Gatcomb buy- 
ing every pool available on the stable’s 
starters means a busy afternoon for the 
firm. The victory of Audubon Boy over 
Shadow Chimes means more than is indi- 
cated by the summary of the race. It 
means that a very great pacer, fast and 
game met defeat, and in order that this 
could have been accomplished, the win- 
ner must have been a tremendously high- 
class horse. I venture to say that Geers 
has now the greatest respect for Shadow 
Chimes; in fact, I know that he always 
has had, but at Detroit I heard him ex- 
press his opinion on Shadow Chimes, and 
coming from a man usually so taciturn, 
it gave me reason to believe that this 
horse is a very high-class pacer, and tnis 
being the case, what manner of horse 
must Audubon Boy be that on his first 
appearance he can so decisively lower the 
colors of a horse of Shadow Chimes’ ca- 
pacity. Gatcomb doubtless has reason to 
congratulate himself on his purchase of 
his partner's interest in this horse, and it 
is more than likely that he has alreaay 
won him out. The performance of Scott 
Hudson in winning four races, which 
means to be first in eleven heats, as well 
as a participant in others, is not only a 
remarkable one from a standpoint of skiil, 
but also of endurance. To take part in 
fifteen heats in one afternoon would 
necessarily require tremendous physical 
effort, and, added to the fact that his 
money was being played heavily on each 
one of the starters, would mean more 
than the average man could stand were 
he possessed of nerves. However, as 
Scott Hudson can not be accused of nerv- 
ousness, he doubtless suffered little in 
that respect, and suffered little from dan- 
ger of prostration. The day will be a 
memorable one for Hudson, and it is 
pleasing to note that after the final heat 
was over, the crowd was generous enough 
to app'aud a man who had strenuously 
endeavored to accomplish an Herculean 
task and had succeeded. No one who has 
watched Hudson in his work at Lexington 
can begrudge him this success, for he is 
a very tireless worker, and watches 
every detail closely, and the fact that 
every year he succeeds in bringing back 
new laurels proves that it is no coinci- 
dence, but that his successes are due to 
real merit. His stable seems to be the 
strongest in the circuit, and Gatcomb, 
while he lost a most desirable place on 
leaving his former employer, will hardly 
have occasion to regret the change, if the 
phenomenal winning streak of the stable 
keeps up. 





HORSE STEAKS AT DAVENPORT. 


On an average 300 broken down horses 
are killed and sold to Davenport people 
every year as prime roasts, steaks, corned 
beef and dried beef. On the outsk'rts of 
this city is a genuine horse slaughtery 


horse butcher with years of experience at 
Berlin. Though he likes horse meat him- 


h‘des bring good prices. 


ANOTHER GRBPAT PACER. 


130%. 





meeting. If successful, the expenses 
would eat up the profits. But where there 
are three or four, or more, consecutive 
fairs or meetings, all within easy reach 
of each other, one can afford to prepare 
to attend them. If he fails at one he may 
be successful at another, and the ex- 
pense will be less proportionally when 
several fairs are attended. Our friends 
of the Northeast Missouri Circuit had 
this in view in organizing their circuit 
which opens at Edina, August 26, and the 
following week at Kahoka, September 2, 
and then at Memphis, September 9, af- 
‘fording three weeks of coutinuous racing. 
The classes and purses are the same at 


was evident that he could not fail to 

break the record. About 50 yards 

from the wire McHenry began to pull 

Dan, and though he succeeded in 
“* 


each meeting 


Free-for-all pace -.+...Purse, $150 
2:35 trot Purse, $150 


DS OOS bs cddtetivesiecs 
Free-for-all trot ........... -...-Purse, $150 


N. E. Missouri Fair Circuit. 





The following program is uniform for 


FIRST DAY 


SECOND DAY. 
:40 pace -.. Purse, $150 
725 trot os é -....-Purse, $150 


THIRD DAY. 


FOURTH DAY. 
saber Purse, $150 


Edina, Mo, aug. 2-29; R. J taleigh, 

Secretary. 

Kahoka, Mo., Sept. 2-5; J. W. McDermott, 

Secretary. 

Memphis, Mo., Sept. 9-12; J. ¢ Kinney, 

Secretary. 

Records made on or after day of closing 
entries no bar. Entries for Edina close 
Aug. 19; for Kahoka, Aug. 26; for Mem- 
phis, Sept. 2. Customary division of purses, 
Four to enter, three to start. Mile heats, 
three in five. Entrance fee, 5 per cent, 
with 5 per cent additional from winners. 
Entries may be made with J. C. KIN- 
NEY, Secretary of Circuit, Memphis, Mo., 
or with Secretary of either Fair. Write 





for entry b'anks. 
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PRICE | It will pay you 
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prices on Buggies, 


Harness, etc, We sell direct from 
our Factory to Consumers at 
Factory Prices. This guaranteed 
Buggy only 833.50; Cash or Easy 
Monthly Payments. We trust 
honest people located in all parts 
of the world. 


s@ Write for Free Catalogue, 
MENTION THIS PAPER. 


DEP’T 57 East St. Louis, 11, 








in charge of a German who is an expert 


self, prefering it to beef, he conducts his 
business tinder cover here and with great 
secrecy, because of popular prejudice 
against horse meat and certain state laws. 
Nearly all saloons and others operating 
cheap or free lunch counters serve horse 
meat sandwiches, weinerwursts, sau- 
sages, etc. Disabled horses are usually 
the particular prey of horse butchers, the 
average old hack horse being so tough 
that only the flank and meat along the 
back bone can be saved. Forequarters are 
usually sold to railroad contractors who 
have large bodies of men to board cheap. 
The portion of the carcass worthless for 
beef is fed to hogs, and the bones and 


The feature of the closing day of the 
grand circuit harness meet at Columbus, 
Ohio, Aug. 2, was the successful attempt 
of the undefeated pacing stallion, Dan 
Patch, to beat the record of his sire, Joe 
Patchen, 2:01%. Driven by his trainer, 
Myron McHenry, the handsome brown 
horse circled the track in 2:00%, half a 
second faster than his sire’s record. The 
quarters were as follows: :31, :29, :30%, 


The horse finished pulled up, and there 
is no question but he could have made 
the mile in 2:00 flat, or even faster, if Mc- 
Henry had driven him out in the last 
quarter. The track was lightning fast 
and the weather was calm when Mc- 
Henry brought the great stallion out for 
the trial. He scored down once and the 
next time was sent away, accompanied 
by a runner. The first quarter around 
jthe turn was paced in :31. When he 
turned into the back stretch McHenry 
let him fly, and the half was reached in 
1:00 flat. The third quarter around the 
upper turn was reached in :30%, and the 
horse was going so easily when he 
straightened away for the wire that it 


|partially stopping him before the wire 
}Was reached the mile was finished in 
|2:00%. Mr. McHenry made the following 
statement after the trial: | 


“My intention was to drive Patch a 


mile close to 2:0144, but not quite reach- 
ing that mark, thus escaping the penalty 
of the record and leaving the horse in 
the 2:04 class. He was so good, however, 
and paced so easily that we made faster 
time than I intended. When I saw that 
he was certain to beat old Joe’s mark I 
tried to stop him, but could not slow him 
in time. I am sorry now that I did not 
drive him out, for | am sure that he 
could have come to the last quarter in 
:29 or better, equaling or lowering Star 
Pointer’s record of 1:59%. He will do it 
before the season is over.” 


TREATMENT OF COLTS. 





I like to have a colt go some in harness 


when a yearling, and then if it is not 
wanted in harness again for a couple of 
years when it is harnessed again its past 
associations with the harness all seem to 
come back to it again, and is ready to be- 
gin where it left off. The summer the colt 
is a yearling is the hardest time to keep 
it in good flesh, and even with an extra 
chance it will get thin. When the colt is 
a two-year-old it will do some work or 
some driving, but I never intend to use 
them much at that age. My colts are 
stabled nights for five months during the 
cold weather—that is, they are tied wie 


a halter. I do not like the way of letting 
them run loose, for they will move about 
too much of the time. But if they are 
tied up, with some bedding under them 
they will lie down most of the night. This 
takes the weight off their joints and rests 
their legs, and seems to me the better 
way for them. 

Even if I intend the colt to get its liv- 
ing in the field during the winter it is put 
in the barn at night, given a little grain 
in the morning, curried, watered and 
turned out. Its stomach is empty; it wat 
go out to the fields and eat most of the 
day. Toward night it will be back for 
some water and its place in the stable. If 
1 have a three-year-old I want two of 
them; then work them a half day each— 
that is, make them do one horse's work. 
This is good for them, and will go a long 
way toward paying for their keeping; and 
then a colt treated thus will, if properly 
fed and handled, make a better growth 
and develop into a more desirable horse 
than if turned out in the best pasture to 
care for itself as a four-year-old. 

For the same reason that a boy eats 
more from the time he is eight years od 
till he is 20 than afterward, the colt needs 
more feed than the matured horse. If I 
kept a horse till it was old and decreased 


those that deal in that c!ass of horses are 
not always the best to them, and when 
a faithful animal has been kept in good 
shape till it has passed its usefulness as 
painless a death as possible and a decent 
burial would be a fitting tribute to the 
noble . animal.—L. 8. Green, in Farm, 
Field and Fireside. 





ABOUT QUAIL. 
The quail is not held to be a musical 
White” and which, by many people, are 


thought to make its entire repertoire. 
At this season, when mating has begun, 


command, and uses them all 


White” call will be dropped almost whol- 
quail utter these notes after September, 


sense, its courting or love call. 

It is produced solely by the male, and 
is general. It is an advertisement to the 
females that its utterer is in the market 
and is willing to go to housekeeping; at 
least, that he is willing to marry and per- 


and take care of the young. 


second G being just an octave higher. 
a". .¢ 


heath. 








looking for the challenger. 


It is a sound impossible to produce in 


in value I would not part with it, for | 


bird, yet it has more notes than the two 
which made the ordinary call of “Bob 


except in the country which is the quail’s 
northern limit, it has all of its calls at 


It will continue to do so until the cold 
days of fall have come, when the ‘Bob 


ly. It is a very rare thing to hear a 


for they form its spring call, and, in a 


is most common just when lovemaking 


mit his wife to build the house, keep it 


Later in the summer the call is just as 
common; but it comes then from males 
which have fathered one brood and are 
announcing their willingness to father an- 
other. This call is made by a repetition 
of the note G of the musical scale, the 


The assembly call, used at any and all 
times even when the females are nesting 
or are mothering the young, consists of |¢yes, and May rushed about in a circle 
two notes, with an interval of a third, F |}@and yelped dismally. Fearing that she 
and A, the F being above the middle C, | Would be injured seriously, her master 
as indeed are the two Gs used in the |Tan to her, seized the warrior bird in a 
love call. There is.a musical comedy on |S8loved hand, tore it from its fastening 
the road named “Miss Bob White,” but |a@nd killed it. 
it is evident to any man who has ever| May squatted upon her haunches with 
squinted over a double-barrel that its au- 
thor is not acquainted with the ways and |!y. She got no sympathy, and the other 
minstrelsy of Robert White on his native |™an laughed loudly. 


Shoeing Horses 


By R. Boyiston Hall. 

To close out last edition this book 
is offered at $1.00. Send orders to au- 
hor at No. 8 Exchange Place, Room 
8, Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE. 
JOHN 8. BRATTON 30,306. Beantiial 
black trotting stallioa 16 bands high, weight 
aboutl1,000lbs For particulars address 


JOHN KAESER, Highiand, Ill. 








often repeated. It is inaudible to the hu- 
man ear at fifty feet, but the quail will 
hear it further, and two of them will of- 
jten come together across half an acre of 
thicket. In these combats there are never, 
so far as observation extends, any fatali- 
ties, but one of the warriors being sound- 
ly trounced will fly away when he has 
more than enough, 
¢ o* 


The quail has one other note, which it 
utters in fright or warning, which every 
person who has hunted the birds has 
j heard. It gives it when running along 
the ground ahead of a dog or when dis- 
turbed by human foot in their covert. 
It is a cheeping noise, not unlike the 
“peeping” of very young chickens. 

The quail is not a mocking bird or her- 
mit thrush, and does not pose as a vo- 
calist, yet its “Bob White” call rings full 
and true over the greening fields, and its 
assembly notes are plaintive and musical. 
When the sun is setting in summer or 
fall and the co-link-co-lank of cowbells 
comes up the lane, the plump litt’e flier 
issues its summons to the wandering 
members of the bevy, and its voice adds 
homelikeness, comfort and enjoyment. 
There are many country sounds written 
of by poets and essayists which are less 
deserving than these homely quarter 
songs. 





Owned near Delhi, La., is a lemon and 
white pointer pup named May. She is a 
valuable dog, and gets better every year, 
because she can be taught only by a se- 
ries of object lessons. 

May has great speed, a wonderful nose, 
faces the briers, though thin-skinned, will 
even hunt well without shoes in a sand- 
burr country and retrieves with ardor, 
being a very spaniel for water, but is 
quarrelsome, self-opinionated and obsti- 
nate. She belongs to that class of dog 
known to shooters as a robber. 

That is, when only a single bird has 
been killed, and is being retrieved by an- 
other, she cannot be restrained from rush- 
ing forward, smatching the bird from the 
other dog's mouth, expecting praise and 
getting abuse This is a serious fault 
and irritating to men who are shooting 
against May’s owner, and naturally want 
all the birds they bring down, nor do 
his excuses and apologies suffice; they 
have gone so far as to intimate that the 
gyp’s robbing proclivities have been 
taught to her with much pain and labor. 
This is not true, however, and May's own- 
er is glad to know that she has been 
cured of her fault. 

In her youth she would invade the hen- 
house and massacre the chicks, until, 
whippings being of no avail, she was 
caught in a tray and her leg severely 
torn. She was an egg-sucker, and kept 
it up until her master placed some ex- 
tremely stale eggs in a nest and one of 
them exploded in her mouth. So May 
went on, learning virtue from experi- 
ence of vice, and she quit robb’ng, be- 
cause: 


* * i 


One day in late February she was work- 
ing a field for her master, who was ac- 
companied by a friend. This friend had 
an Irish setter, and the setter had been 
robbed of a half-dozen quail during the 
morning. 

A sparrow hawk passing over, May’s 
owner shot it and it fell some fifty yards 
away. The setter went after it and picked 
it up. May, who was work'ng in another 
part of the field, came at full speed, tore 
the hawk from the setter’s mouth and 
started in with it. 

It developed afterward that this bird 
was wing-tipped and a single shot had 
scraped along the top of its skull, stun- 
ning it temporarily. She was holding it 
loosely when it came to, fastened both 
talons in the top of her nose, swung 
itself out of her teeth and drove its 
beak into her lower lip. 

It hung and pecked desperately, its head 
being luckily too far down to reach her 





| the blood running, and looked up piteous- 


It was observed fifteen minutes after- 


The male quail is a pugnacious little | ward, when a single quail was flushed, 


beast, and its readiness to fight grows to |Shot and picked up by the setter, that 
jpositive ardor in the springtime. Even | 
;on cold winter days, when there is a light |attention to the red dog. Her owner 
snow falling and the bevy is making its 
way in single file across a field, utter- | 
ance of a challenge by one hidden will ;|# bird, legitimately her own, readily 
set all of the cocks to dancing about and 


|May went about her business, paying no 


| thought this to be due to her sore lips 
jand nose, but a little later she retrieved 


jenough and did fairly good work for the 
|remainder of the day. Since then she has 
jlet birds alone when they did not be- 


type, but is a short, soft, staccato hissing long to her. 
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Home Circle 


day free to spend as they choose Their 
work is principally routine work, or in 
one or two departments, which can be 
quickly and eas!ly learned Efficiency 
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THE DISCOVERY OF GOLD Dest work draw _h bigness pean 9064 “ - 
- os ae jall are promptly paid on regular pa) 
If thou cou'‘dst from a hillock see jdays When “quitting time comm tne 
A bivouac of infantry jcan leave their places of business know- 
Encamped upon the plain below, ing that they have done honest hon ” Z 
Beneath the moon's soft falling glow— ble work and are respected for a Ev 
Recumbent forms in quietude effort made by them tow ard improv — 
Around the ptles of burning wood, and self-advancement is commen¢ d ame 
And not a sound of good or fell, encouraged by those standi . a li .- 
Except the wat hword, “All is well’; |higher in the social scale While —_ 
That, like some unexpected sound, are too wel! paid, the wages on su ; 
Stariles the echoes all around cient to enable them to provide for them- 
And travels on and on, until selves comfortable lodgings, good whore 
Tis answered o'er the distant hill. some food, necessary clothing and occa- 
Those forms a-weary, locked in dreams, sional luxuries and recreatior Then, too 
While from eachglistening musket gleams j within the past three years mu . ee 
The flashing rays that glance around, been done by their employers to add to 
Mocking the fire’s dance on the ground, |/their comfort and welfare Better ven- 
Think naught of danger should you see tilation of buidings, better ma h nes, 
Advancing hosts from o’er the lea shorter hours for work curing ~~ 
And hear the drum beat in the camp— summer months, a weekly hal ho iday 
Behold the waking and the tramp, and hot dinners served in the build'ng to 
The dead start into life again, those who must otherwise eat cold noon 
And roar of battle on the plain. pen 4 on account of the long-distance co 
“ 7 $ ; oO sudden, | their homes 
nee onan <li po: On the other hand, the hired girl worms 
Came consternation o'er that range for a little more than ha‘’f the wages paid | 
Of quiet woodland, mount and gien to clerks and factory girls has n " Paesdetill 
That ne'er had known the arts of men; lar hours for work but is an ey — | 
When precious gold, washed from the |the tme she comes in the omer ning — 
stream the mistress sees fit to let her go at nig at. 


First startled man by it's fair gleam 
And roused the world from East to West 
To sudden motion without rest 


Southwest Missouri H. L. TERRY. 
A WORD ON THE DOMESTIC HELP 
QUESTION. 

I do not propose to try to “solve’ the 
prob'em of hired help. It is too big a 
proposition for a mere man As an ob- 
server of phenomena, however, there is 


one feature of this perplexing question on 


which I would like to lay spec al stress, 
and that is the use of the word “servant.” 
A very interesting communication ap- 
pears on this page, written by a conscien- 
tious woman who is an earnest advocate 
of just and humanitarian treatment by 
the employer of household help to her 
employe Without wishing to criticise 
her, but rather to call attention to an al- 
most universal custom I notice that she 
uses the word “servant’’ frequently. I 


believe the retention of this objectionable 
term, if not the root of the difficulty, is 
at least the dead branch of a system that 


is the basic cause of the whole trouble. 
The fundamental reason why the busi- 
ness of cooking and housework is de- 
spised, aside from those enumerated in 


is that while this 
those engaged in 
still ca'led and classed as 


the article mentioned, 
is a free government 
this work are 


“servants.”’ The word comes from “‘serf”’ 
—a slave—and the world’s house help for 
ages, irrespective of race or color, have 


been up to a comparatively recent time 
slaves. The opprobrium of the word and 
the idea, implying subjection and social 


degradation, 

the cause for 
exist. The 
akin to the 


is still operating long after 
this feeling has ceased to 
domestic problem is closely 
race problem. The _ feeling 
against the negro is not actuated essen- 
tially by such trifles 
tellectual inferior‘ty, 
he was a slave, 


as color, race or in- 
but by the fact that 
which unhappily placed 
him in a position of such abject debase- 
ment as to amount to a taint. 

It is this taint of caste that still re- 
mains as the essence of the labor prob- 
lem, and until it is eradicated from our 
social life and the human unit is judged 
by his character, and not by 
girls wi'l prefer the factories, 


occupation, 


The tirst need is to forget that the lan- 
guage contains such 
and “hired girl.” 
are unconsciously 


words as ‘“‘servant”’ 
Speaker and listener 
affected by their use, 
and while words are used which imply in 
their philological structure and history 
any feeling of caste or class prejudice, 
just so long will the taint itself remain to 
poison the social atmosphere that should 
be healthy and normal. The world is gov- 
erned by a sentiment. What a power the 
use of that terribl’ word “‘scab’’ has be- 
come! 


Unfortunately I have no adequate sub- 
stitute to offer. “‘Domestic assistant” is 
cumbersome; “‘Maid” implies aristocratic 


exclusiveness; “Helper 
bad; “‘Employe is dignified, respectable 
and is the term generally used to desig- 
nate the workers in factories, stores, etc. 
Instead of saying “the servants.” try 
“my giris.”’ each girl a dignified 
and pleasant sounding title and she will 
hold her head up with natural pride. A 
“governess” or “tutor” or “trained 
nurse’ has no difficulty in maintaining 
her social standing. Many a good man 
will do menial work for sma!l wages and 
a high-sounding appellation. Cannot the 
new “Domestic Science’ lend a hand in 
the solution of this and other phases of 
the “problem”? H. A. B. 


is not altogether 


Give 








THE HIRED GIRL QUESTION AGAIN. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: This question 
has been discussed repeatedly in most of 
our agricultural journals, and yet the 
prob'em seems very far from solution. 
Like the race problem, it is a difficult one, 
and will require much of earnest thought 
and wisdom before it can be settled to 
the satisfaction of both mistress and maid 
and justice done to both. 

Over and over again the question is 
asked, ‘“‘Why do young women prefer to 
work in city stores and factories rather 
than earn their living by doing house- 
work? The latter would seem to be pre- 
ferable and freer from temptations than 
the former. Perhaps we can best find the 
answer by comparing the two. 

Let me say right here that I know there 
are some mistresses who show great 
kindness and consideration to their ser- 
vants; and that there are many servants 
who would be unreasonable and dissatis- 
fied under any circumstances. To such 
this article does not app'y. I am writing 
in behalf of good servants who are un- 
fairly treated, and of incompetent, shift- 
less, careless ones who would be good 
ones if justly dealt with. 

Now for the comparison. As a rule 
clerks and factory girls receive fairly 
good wages, have regular hours for work, 
have nearly every evening and every Sun- 





Beware of Ointments for Catarrh that 
Contain Mercury. 


as“mercury will surely destroy the sense of smell 
and completely derange the whele system when 
entering it through the mucéus surfaces. Such 
articles should never be used except on prescrip- 
tions from reputable physicians, as the damage 
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| counts for something; those who do the 








If she rooms where she works the work- 
ing hours are longer because she is there 
and dares not refuse to do what is re- 
| quired of her for fear of losing her place. 
She is at the beck and call of every mem- 
| ber of the fami'y, must endure patientiy 
| whate ver insolence or rudeness they | 
choose to offer, making none but pleas- 


ant, respectful replies. If a good servant 
she must have a fair knowledge of 


partments of household work. It is sup- 








posed that room and board wil! be fur- 
lnished and that these balance the dif- 
| ference in wages pa‘d in store and fac- 
ltory. So they do when furnished But 
[very often no room is provided, and 
| when it is not, no higher wages are paid, 
though the girl must pay for a ‘lodging 
elsewhere out of her scanty earnings. In 





very many cases, too, no calculation Is 
made for the “hired girl’s’’ share in the 
ee anf of meals. If there is any- 
|thing left after the family have finished 
| their meal the hired girl may have a 
| Square meal. If there is not (and many 


jtimes there is nothing), then the servant 


|must do without, as she is not al'owed to 
prepare more. 
Where rooms are provided they are, as 


a rule, attic rooms, with little or no light 
or ventilation, furnished, if at all, w-th 
all the old, broken, rickety furn‘ture, rag- 


ged, soiled bedding and broken toiet ar- 
ticles that can be found about the house. 
In short, the idea seems to prevail tnat 
while the members of the family, the 
children’s pet ponies, dogs, rabbits, etc., 
must all be well fed and housed, anything 
and any place is good enough for that de- 
sp'sed menial, “the hired gir!."’ 

Then there is a standard rate of wages 
for hired help, so much a month for 
cooks, house girls, nurse girls, etc., and 
this is paid to them, whether good, bad 
or indifferent. In every other department 
of labor there is competition, and best 
wages for best work is the rule. Why 
not try it with your servants? Many a 
poor or indifferent one would become a 
good one if the hope of higher wages or 
the fear of receiving lower ones were 
kept before them. Then it is customary 
to give one week-day afternoon and each 
alternate Sunday “off.” But they rarely 
get the “afternoon off,’’ because they are 
required to perform certain duties after 
the noon hour, and these take very often 
half or more than half the promised aft- 
ernoon. 

Many servants cou'd and would often 
accomplish the work required of them ac- 
ceptably and in half the usual time if 
they knew that the time (or a part of iv) 
thus saved would be allowed them for 
their own use. But, unfortunately, the 
more and better work a servant does, the 
more she will have to do. And as the 
mistress cares nothing for the servant 
except to get the most work out of her 
for the smallest possib'e pay, the servant 
soon learns to “get even’ with her by do- 
ing as little work as possible. I do not 
advocate treating one’s hired girl as one 
of the family. Except in very rare cases 





this is neither advisable or practicable, 
and no right-minded, sensible servant ex- 
pects it. 


Through circumstances beyond my con- 
trol I have at times been compe'led to fill 
the positions of clerk, factory girl, maid 
and mistress in the order named, and be- 
cause of the experience gained then, I am 
writing this. I fully believe that so long 
as we go upon ‘the plan that anything, 
any place and any kind of treatment is 
good enough for our hired girls we shall 
have just any kind of hired girls except 
good ones, and that those who might 
make excellent house servants will shun 
such work as they would a pestilence. 
That so long as the hired girl is looked 
down upon, despised, shunned by so- 
ciety and taught that she must have no 
ambition higher than a ceaseless round 
of drudgery, so long will our young 
women prefer the work in stores and fac- 
tories( hard and confining as it generally 
is). 

When we are willing to provide for our 
servants neat rooms, necessary toilet ar- 
tic'es, plenty of good, wholesome food; 
when we exact from them only a reason- 
able number of hours for work and a fair 
amount of work, paying them promptly, 
according to the amount and quality of 
work done; when we are ready to give 
them extra compensation for extra work, 
and words of commendation and encour- 
agement when deserved and needed; and 
last, but by no means least, when it be- 
comes a generally accepted opinion that 
doing housework for a living is just as 
honorable as clerkships and factory work, 
and those who do it just as much re- 
spected as clerks and factory hands; tnen, 
and not until then, wi'l our young women 
cease to prefer store and factory work 
to housework as a means of earning their 
living. WHITE VIOLEx. 
Baltimore, Md. ; 
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THE REXFORDS. 





“Yes, I was just writing to my broth- 
er-in-law, Eben E. Rexford, the Wiscon- 
sin poet, when you came in,” said my 
hostess as she brought me a foot rest and 
adjusted a curtain in the cool, shady par- 
lor. “Thank you, Mrs. Rexford,” I an- 
swered, “I am delightfully comfortab’e 
and ready to hear of your brother-in- 
law.” 

“All right, we will talk of Eben when 
you have had your tea,” said she, hand- 
ing me the fragrant cup. Nestling in the 
great arm chair, I gave myself up to the 
spell that always takes possession of me 


all de- | 
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ways feel a heavy care is being taken off 
when with the dainty, silver-haired 
Jacob Rexford, the poet's older 
One never forgets such hours 
las we spent together that afternoon. 
Jacob Rexford has lived in Sumas City 
and all who visit their home 
with the feeling of rest and 
having seen a bit 
jon earth. The chief characteristic of this 
family is the love they have for each 
lother. The same charm that makes Eben 
|E. Rexford’s songs immortal! is felt by 
jevery inmate of his brother’s home. 

| Mrs. Rexford told me of the early life 
lof the poet. Of the clinging, sensitive 
boy who could never understand the hard 
| realities of life and dreaded them inex- 
jpressibly. He wrote some of his most 


you 
|wife of 
brother. 


| 
| for years, 
}g0 away 
| peace, of 





beautiful things when a child. Who has 
not heard his song, “Silver Threads 
Among the Gold?” 

Mrs. May Rexford came in and spent an 
hour with her mother and me. 
the one-time baby which inspired the 
little poem, “Baby May." The poet's in- 
tense love for her may have also suggest- 
led the other poem, “Little Flo.” These 
poems appeal to the mother hearts. Of 
darker passions he knows little. 
|Al’ that is bright and pure and good is 
stirred by his songs. 

“Eben hates display and ostentation,” 
Mrs. Rexford continued. ‘“‘He was invited 
Ito Bay View some years ago to speak at 
a mass meeting. They wrote of the prep- 
arations made to celebrate his coming; 
jof the carriages that would be in wa't- 
jing; of notable persons who would meet 
the man they delighted to honor. ‘Oh, 
I cannot go!’ he exclaimed. ‘If they 
would let me alone or let me go like any 
other man I would not mind. I am not 
on exhibition. I will not go!’ All they 
cou'd say would not avail, and they were 
obliged to look up another speaker.”’ 

“He talks of visiting Sumas City soon.” 
“T hope to meet him if he comes,”’ I said. 
“Yes, I wish you may meet him,” said 
Mrs. Rexford. “He is very retiring and 
makes few warm personal friends out- 
side of his household band. He married 
late in life and lives at Chartown, Wis.” 
Jacob Rexford joined us in the evening. 
His wife read many poems and things 
written of the poet to us. “Why didn’t 
you write, too?’ I asked of Mr. Rexford. 
“He has written just one poem inter- 
posed his wife, and she read a beautiful 
gem written on the eve of the battle of 
Lookout Mountain, Tenn., in 183, to h's 
wife Hattie and their boy. It was so ten- 
der and true one could see the mountain 
where the battle above the 
fought. There was the brave young sol- 
dier homesick and weary, his heart ach- 
ing for the girl-wife in their northern 
home. Around him were the preparations 
for the coming conflict, the thousands 
who were marching up the steeps to vic- 
tory or death, the cannon’ with their 
menace of destruction, the piles of shot 
and shell ready to speak, the stacked 
bayonets, the soldiers writing letters, 
which might be the long, last farewell to 
loved ones at home, the enemy so near, 
and brothers, too, as it were, the thought 
of the roar of the conflict all over tne 
south, the waiting multitudes in the north 
—a!l filled his soul with unutterabie sad- 
ness. He thus writes the prayer of hs 
life to the wife and boy at home, en- 
trusting them to the care of the “God of 
Battles."" That was on Nov. 24, nearly 40 
years ago. The boy he wrote of then is 
a man now, with fast-silvering hair. 

“We celebrated our golden wedding last 
year,”’ she said, “and Fred, our boy, was 
here.”’ 

“God must have heard and answered 
the soldier's prayer on Lookout Moun- 
tain,”” I thought as I watched his wife’s 
peaceful face and caught a glimpse of the 
light that’s ne’er seen on land or sea in 
her blue eyes. They were both dreaming 
and I turned to watch the sun sinking be- 
hind the great hills with splendor untold. 
There were wierd fancies and visions of 
days long past around us. The mountain 
breeze stirs the curtains. Mount Baker, 
cold and white, is clearly defined against 
the southern sky. With the strange, in- 
tangible fancy that knows no time or 
space I weave the roar of the cannon on 
Lookout Mountain with the thunders of 
Mount Pelee 40 years after on sunny Mar- 
tinique. Then back to the great north- 
west to the extinct volcano, Mount Baker, 
thirty-nine miles away. I see under those 
everlasting snows slumbering fires and 
torrents of molten lava. I awake with a 
start to hear my friend saying, “It makes 
little difference if one is only ready to 
go.”" 

“Yes,’’ I answer, “the day of judgment 
comes and makes litt'e difference to us 
whether it was on Lookout Mountain 40 
years ago or Mount Pelee this year, or— 
oh, no I cannot say it, as I glance at 
Mount Baker, now growing dim in the 
fast-gathering twilight. I have friends 
among the cold white solitudes to-night 
who sometimes sing: 

“Darling, I am growing old, 
There are silver threads among the gold.”’ 

ELLA CARPENTER. 
aS. 


| deeper, 


clouds was 


Majuba Hil!, 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
A SNAKE STORY. 


One day recently a neighbor discovered 
a large snake in his chicken yard—four 
feet in length. On attempting to escape 
through a hole in one of the nests it 
stuck fast and was killed by one of the 
hands at work on the place. It was dis- 
sected and an artificial egg that it had 
swal'owed was found. 

The farmer’s wife had been missing 
eggs from time to time, and had attribut- 
ed their disappearance to other causes, 
when this episode revealed the manner of 
their going. DYPE. 
The Cliff, Til. 
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When baking fish, place on the top thin 








imonials free. 
2 Sold by Druggists price 76c per bottle, 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








in this peaceful, happy home. You al- 


slices of salt pork. 


of heaven |® 


She was | 


| EDGAR ALLAN POE. 


| Whatever the awards of a factitious 
|‘‘Hall of Immortals,” in the true pan- 
| theon of American 'etters no name is 
|written higher than that of Edgar Allan 
Poe. The humble home in which he dwelt 
has become a veritable shrine that will 
re long be cared for by the state. Each 


| biographys of him 


succeeding year new 
are put forth, new and 
| estimates of his genius are 
jartist has survived the man; 


made. The 


|tal success, the temporary failure. And 
}the wor'd is making for Poe—as for so 
many other children of light whose fate 


it was to walk in darkness—its immemo- 
rial atonement. 

His best-known short 
jven,”’ is too long for 
|We print the opening stanza of “The 
Bells.” It shines out from among the 
gloom and ghostliness of his morbid fan- 
leies like a bright flower growing in a 
| swamp. 


poem, “The Ra- 
publicat on here. 





THE BELLS. 
Hear the sledges with the bells, 
Silver bells! 
| What a world of merriment their melody 
| foretells; 
| How they tink'’e, tinkle, 
In the icy air of night! 
While the stars that oversprinkle 
|All the heavens seem to twinkle 
With a crystalline delight; 





tink‘e, 


Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of Runic ryhme, 

To the tintinnabulation that so musically 
wells 

From the bells, bells, bells, be'ls. 
Bells, bells, bel's. 

|From the jingling and the tinkling of the 
bells. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
THE AUTUMN TIME. 


When the days of falling leaf and cold, 
calm skies come to us, when we are 
threatened with frost and the birds have 
gone to find summer lands, then it is 
that I love to have my door yard flaunt 
rich colors. 

How the spikes of Scarlet Salvia defy 
the gloom! One can fairly warm himself 
on a chilly autumn morning by a great 
bush of scarlet sage. 

And the tall multi-colored Zinnias 
proudly holding up their glowing heads. 
|How we do appreciate the soulless things 
when winter is near. 

It is said that all fragrant flowers have 
souls, and that they are transplanted to 


eternal gardens when they fade from 
earth. Zinnias are stiff and scentless, 


with coarse, rough foliage, but I always 
plant them for the glory they shed in au- 
tumn time. 

The Cosmos, so gracefully nodding on 
long, slender stems with foliage fine as 
| lace and feathery as asparagus, are beds 
|that we bow before in worshipful awe 
when frost is in the air. 
| Oh, the glory of growing things! The 
| beauty of the beautiful! How we do en- 
joy the fullness of beauty in the floral 
kingdom! 

That youthful Simian, in some little 
newspaper, may cry “rot’’ until his head 
aches; I will still rhapsodize over flow- 
ers. One author has called them “the 
smiles of God.” 

I always think more of a man when I 
see a flower on the lapel of his coat. If he 
is a stranger, I want to say to him, 
“You love flowers; [ am so glad you do, 
because only good peop'e do love them, 
you know.” 

I heard a lady say one day, “I would 
not have my hands look like hers do for 
all the flowers in creation.” Poor little 
thing, she did not even know that one 
loves to cultivate flowers because they 
help so to brighten the world. 

What matter if hands are brown, 
earth is brown also; soil is not dirt. 
earth is full of electric force; 
contact with it and grow. 

I heard one of the sweetest and dainti- 
est women I know,-say, not long ago, 
“Whenever I see a pool of soft mud I 
long to pull off my shoes and wade in it; 
I think how good it would feel to find it 





the 
The 
come in 


, gushing up between my toes; I just envy 


the small boy who can play in the mud.” 

Her wish is only proof that we have 
strayed too far from our august mother; 
that what we need is a return to nature; 
a getting close to the heart of the dear 
old world, with a real love for her mani- 
fold treasures, In summer I like the cool 
white and blue flowers, but in autumn 
time give me the scarlet and gold, the 
rich purple and all the strong colors that 
match so well with the tinting leaves. 

It is in October that I want my door- 
yard to g'ow like the red-hot coals in a 
furnace. MAY MYRTLE. 


FROM SCOTLAND CO., MO. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I was much 
pleased to see the handsome face of our 
former editress, Mrs. Chubbuck, and am 
g'ad to know that she is going to be ‘tone 
of us” in the future. I always read the 
letters written by Mrs. Mary Anderson 
with much interest and often Said to my- 
self she is a woman of good, practical 
sense. Her articles were so homelike one 
could tell that she understood life on a 
farm by the sensib’e way she spoke of it. 
How much more we appreciate advice 
given by one whom we know is in sympa- 
thy with us and understands our Situa- 
tion, because they, too, have had the 
Same or similar experience. As an old 
friend said to me when I had lost my 
husband, that no one could sympathize 
only those who had gone through the 
Same experience. I think here is where 
we oft times make a sad mistake by criti- 
cising and censuring others (for what 
seems to us to be folly) when if we were 
placed in like condition we might do even 
worse than they are doing. We should 
not judge others, lest we may be also 


ever-he ghtened | 


the immor- | 


unto others as I would have them do 
unto me, and I strive da‘ly to do all I can 
to make others happy. I think to go 
through life and live and work for only 
one’s self, with nothought for norsacrifice 
for others, would be a life misspent. Sel- 
fishness is a besetting sin to many of us. 
I love to read the Home Circle page and 
often wonder why more of the sisters do 
not write; of course, we can’t all write a 
fine scholarly letter nor make a big 
speech, nor would it be expected of us 
farmer women; it is a little out of our 
sphere, but we could give each other the 
benefit of our successes or failures, as tae 
case may be, or speak a cheering word to 
some one who is less fortunate than our- 
selves. I hope I’m not intruding on tae 
editor's rights; possibly he thinks “the 
fewer the better share’’; but | am going 
on the plan the “more the merrier.” I 
hope all the RURAL WORLD readers 
and contributors, too, will get to attend 
the Wor'd’s Fair in St. Louis in 1904. 
Won't that be a big crowd? We all ought 
to have one of those buttons that have 
been suggested. { am overanxious for 
“Dype” to “take it all in.” He could 
write such a good description of the 
sights that those of us who did not at- 
tend would know the particulars in the 
case anyhow. I trust he will be ab’e to 
leave his ‘‘den,"’ and he surely would en- 
joy the outing and the pleasure of meet- 
ing h's old friends that he has seen £0 
often in the RURAL WORLD. 
DAUGHTER OF EVE. 
Scotland Co., Mo. 

|GREETINGS FROM AN 
NEW FRIEND. 


OLD AND 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I find there is 
always room for mistakes in this life, and 
we are always making them, and will, I 
suppose, as long as we live in this world. 
I have often thought our Home Circle 
was as perfect as it cou'd be, with our 
dearly beloved Mrs. Levi Chubbuck as 
our editor, and all the writers so con- 
genial, loving and courteous toward each 
other, just like one large family of loving 
brothers and sisters, with no slurring or 
cross flings at each other, as I have seen 
in other “Circles.”” In our “Cire’e’’ it is 
all harmony and love toward each other, 
so I could not see how our Home Circle 
could be improved upon, but lo! I open 
the RURAL WORLD of July 16, 1902, and 
turn to our beloved Circle and then I see 
I have been mistaken, for in it I cou'd see 
at once, with our dear editor’s picture in 
our Circle, and her as one of us, was just 


what we wanted to make our “Circle” 
perfect! 
Now, with Mrs. Levi Chubbuck in the 


Circle as one of its contributors, and, as 
I believe, an editor who will try to fill her 
place, we now have a perfect, harmoni- 
our Circle, and we will all soon learn to 


love our new editor and give him the 
sympathy and trustful confidence we 
have, and always will give our beloved 


former editor, Mrs, 
Vandalia, Ill. 


Levi Chubbuck. 
ROSA AUTUMN. 


Date vinegar added to the water in 
which fish is boiled will improve the fla- 
vor. 


A young man who does not leave his 
daily task with regret, can never hope to 
succeed. 





Poultry 


A MAMMOTH “EGG 





PLANT.” 





always wants 


thirty-day emergency clause. 


Mr. J. C. Scott, a poultryman of Col- 
umbus, O., evidently does not believe in 
the old-time theory that a large number 
of fowls can not be profitab’y kept to- 
gether. In a letter to the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition Company he makes tne 
following statement and inquiry: 

“I have perfected plans for a poultry 
house in which I can keep 66,000 laying 
hens on one acre of ground, or 264,000 
broiler chickens. Figuring 9 days to 
mature a broiler, would give a daily ca- 
pacity of 2,700 chicks, and with 530 per 
cent of the hens laying, the output would 
be 2,750 dozen eggs per day. Wou'd you 
cons'der having such a plant in operation 
and on what conditions?” 

We would suggest to Mr. Scott that if 
he have the courage of his convictions 
he can find a market for absolutely fresh 
eggs at from 30 to 50 cents a dozen the 
year round in St. Louis or any other big 
city, without waiting tomakeaspectacleat 
the World's Fair. A really fresh egg in a 
large city is what might be called a 
“rara avis’ (without any joke intended). 
Broilers find a ready market, but are not 
so profitable, but if the ‘‘dated egg’’ pro- 
ducer will caponize his surplus cocker- 
els and keep all his hens at work lay- 
ing large eggs, he can declare dividends 
by the end of 194 that will make the 
World's Fair enterprise as a money- 
maker look like 30 cents a dozen. There 
is just one trifling matter to be added 
and that is Mr. Scott, or any other Na- 
poleon of poultry, must know how to take 
care of chickens. 


WANTED—A HEN WHICH CAN 
AN EGG A DAY. 


LAY 


The daily press of the country-are hav- 
ing fun out of the following. They have 
expended enough energy on this item .o 
start a small poultry bus‘ness. 

“Examinations for position of egg-layer 
in the Geological Survey may be held by 
the Civil Service Commission. Only 
«American-born hens of good character 
end a guaranteed output of one egg a 
day are e‘igible.”’ 

If the suggestion of a chief of a bureau 
:¢ the Geological Survey is adopted ‘by 
the Civil Service Cemm svion, this notice 
ef examination will ve sent soon broad- 
cast over the couwtry. An egg a day, 
and it must be a fresh one, is indispensa- 
ble to the conduct of business in the sur- 
vey. 

Heretofore the egg hz> been purchased 
ty the lithograpaer, whe reeds the albu- 
men coating of it in the photo-lithograph- 
ie work. For awhile the eggs were pro- 
cured on requisition from the Interior 
Lepartment, but 39 muck red tape had to 
be unwound to get one egg that by the 
time it reached the lithographer it was 
too strong to work. 

The man who has been buying the egg 
his money back, and to 
avoid further discussion and an unnec- 


essary drain on the salary of the em- 


Ployes, the ch'ef of the bureau has ap- 
pealed to the Civil Service Commission 
for authority to employ a hen under the 
In his let- 
ter to the commission he says: 

“I am not sure as to the best terms to 


enter into—whether to employ this hen 
on piece work or on a per diem basis. 
Probably the former would be the better 


way, provided it be left discretionary 


with me to discontinuue her services at 
the time when it is found that she fails 








judged. My aim in life has been to do 


to live up to the conditions of her con- 
tract.” 


three birds for the price of one next Jan- 
uary. 
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TEN SETTING HENS. 


Here Is a Man Who Expects to Beat the 
Incubator With Old Biddy. 


About the midd'e of February, the 
writer, by raking the country with a 
fine tooth comb, succeeded in securing 
ten setting hens. Before they were se- 
cured he had prepared for them some- 
what original pens. Frames were made 
7% feet by 5 feet, and divided into three 
apartments each. Over the frames were 
stretched wire fencing, and the partitions 
were of the same material. Each coop 
thus constructed gave three runways 2% 
feet by 5 feet. Three of these coops were 
made, giving nine runways. The tenth 
was made out of a dry goods box. Plaeed 
side by side the coops made ten runways. 
The nests were made of ordinary packing 
boxes, and were, of course, outside the 
runways, the wire having been cut to 
enable the hens to pass from the nests to 
the runways. Each hen thus had her in- 
dependent runway, and had access to but 
one nest—her own. The hens cost $4.40. 
The runways $2.30. This “‘battery of set- 
ting hens,’’ then, cost $6.70. 

They were all set on the same date, 
February 2ist, fifteen eggs under each 
hen, 10 eggs in all—all White Leghorns. 
They were tested, the same as eggs in 
an incubator, and 132 found to be fer- 
tile. This left an extra hen, which was 
set March Ist. The nine hens remaining 








hatched, March l4th, 122 chickens. ‘The 
chickens were immediately moved to 
brooders and the hens reset. On March 


22d the tenth hen hatched thirteen chick- 
ens. She was allowed to keep them. 

The nine hens had under them the sec- 
ond time 135 eggs. Of these thirteen test- 
ed out, and two were given to a large 
Plymouth Rock, who thus had seventeen 
fertile eggs under her. The ninth hen 
was reset March 2ist. On April 7th the 
eight hens hatched 118 chickens, which 
were placed in brooders, and the hens 
set for the third time, 120 eggs being set. 
Of these 112 have proved fertile, and at 
least 100 chickens will be hatched by the 
time this article reaches the reader. The 
ninth hen, set March 2ist, hatched ten 
chickens. 

It will thus be seen, that aside from the 
112 fertile eggs that are under the eight 
hens still setting, 315 eggs have been set 
under these ten hens, from which 263 
chicks were hatched. Counting the 120 
eggs set the third time, and the 100 
chickens (in spite of the necessity of 
counting one’s chickens before they are 
hatched) that can be reasonably expected 
to be secured from them, 435 eggs have 
been set under these ten hens, and 23 
already hatched, with every prospect of 
another 100 chicks being hatched within 
a fortnight, 363 chicks in all. ° 

The ten hens have not had to be fil'ed 
with oil, they have filled* themse’ves 
with corn. The eggs have not had to be 
turned, the hens very obligingly attend- 
ing to that process. Neither have the 
eggs had to be cooled, as the hens have 
been to the fore again, and not a crip- 
pled chick has been numbered among 
the 263 hatched. 

As was said in the beginning, the whole 
“battery of hens” cost $6.70, wire fencing, 
nests, nails and all. If any man with an 
incubator costing three times that 
amount can make as good a showing for 
the season's work he is not among the 
writer’s acquaintances. 

One feature of the experiment should 
not be overlooked. Is it cruel to reset 
hens two or even three times? 

An old hen of my acquaintance set 
three months last summer on a door 
knob, and seemed to like it. What are 
ten weeks on real eggs to three months 
on -a door knob? The ten hens have 
been kept scrupulously free from vermin, 
and have seemed to like the experience. 
So faithful have they been that they 
are to be permitted to bring up the third 
nestful of chicks they hatch. If iaey 
do not prove as good mothers as the 
brooders have been, however, that privi- 
lege will next year be denied them.—Pe- 
taluma Poultry Journal. 


This is a good time to buy or sell the 
surplus cockerels that are old enough to 
show their good points for breeders. 
Farmers who wish to introduce good 
blood into their flock can now get two or 
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WHEAT AS FOOD FOR POULTRY 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I have fed 
wheat exclusive’'y to my young chickens. 
I did not intend raising many chicks, and 
we had plenty of wheat. Three or four 
days I would grind it in the coffee mill, 
and by the time they were stout enough 
to follow the hen they would swal!ow 
the whole grains. | 
I have 140 chickens that know no other 
feed but Wheat. It seems to satisfy ther 
appetite longer than meal or chop. I have 
some late chickens. Sometimes I have no 
wheat at the house, and I give them a lit- 
tle bread, but they cry around until I get 
the wheat. Then they go off satisfied. 
some of my neighbors told me wheat 
would swell in the crop and kill them. 
They are mistaken. I knew better. [ 
feed wheat to turkeys with success. In 
the future I will feed wheat. It is cleaner 
than meal and chop, and it does not de- 
range the bowels. There will be no chol- 
era infantum (I call it) among baby 
chicks if wheat is their diet. 
I have pure-bred Plymouth Rocks; in 
my opinion the best all-purpose fowl. 
MRS. EMMA Lut! ROBERTS. 
Audrain Co., Mo. 





Mothers will find “Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syr- 
ap’’ the best remedy for Children Teething. 
LARGE EGGS. 

As egg producers the Houdan and Black 
Spanish claim a place among the first: 
they are non-sitters, and if not equaling 
in the number of eggs the Leghorns and 
Hamburgs, they excel them in weight, 
as two of their large, white eggs some- 
times turn the scale with three Leghorn 
or Hamburg eggs. The eggs of Houdans 
are usually very fruitful. The chickens 
aré very healthy and fast growers, both 
young and old fowls are very meaty, 
tender and fine in flavor, and valuable 
as table fowls. 
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~The Pig Pen 


opt, J. Evans, Secretary of the Na- 


} Duroc-Jersey Record Association, 

1 that the association has been do- 

, splendid business all season. Work 
been commenced on Volume IX. In 
that all breeders of Duroc-Jerseys 

: become acquainted with the Nation- 
. methods and manner of issuing pedi- 
: they have made the price of regis- 
g animals in Volume IX. fifty cents 
L This price lasts only for the pres- 
-olume. Send in your fall entries ear- 
TT e volume will close when 4,000 pedi- 
as are received. For further particu- 
nares. blanks, ete., write Mr. Evans at E) 


Ii. 
ee 
GOOD CROP NEWS. 





Paso 


tor RURAL WORLD: Our corn crop 

best we ever had, and wheat crop 
rally thirty bushels to the acre or 

and some fields made forty bush- 
We have a fine crop of apples and 
they are ‘arge and smooth. We are mak- 
ae up for last year. 





Y. THORNTON, 
rietor Rose Hill Herd of Duroc-Jer- 
Hogs. 
ckwater, Mo. 

—— 


PROLIFICACY IN SWINE. 


preeders of pigs in the United 
States do not appear to pay as much at- 
tention to the mere breeding qualities of 
boars and gilts as do our Canadian 
ds, or even as our English cousins, 
“Live Stock Journal.” In a recent 

-ye we recorded the farrowship in that 
ost and ablest of all herds of so-called 
rkshire white swine in the old country, 
wned by Messrs. Sanders & Spencer of 
well manor, near St. Ives, Hunts, 
ind, a herd to which slight refer- 
was made recently when describing 
fine stock at the Purdue University. 
nears that thirteen sows of the large 
hte breed had farrowed the enormous 
ber of 177 pigs by eight different boars 
uring the month of January last. It 
was also stated that several of the sows 
which had proved to be so prolific were 
sows which had been winners in the show- 
rd, as well as others which were des- 
tined for the summer shows, as would be 
, certain number of the young pigs which 
would be shown in the classes for pens of 
boars or gilts under six months old. Can 


r breeders beat this? 











GROWING SORGHUM FOR SWINE. 


The value of sorghum as a food for 
swine is only coming to be understood, it 
would be much more highly valued than 
it is but for the fact that a large num- 
ber of those who have fed it to this class 
of stock did not understand just exactly 
how it ought to be grown in order to meet 
their needs in the best manner. While 
fine and small stalks are wanted for 
sheep, and also for cattle, they are not 
wanted for swine. For the latter the 
stalks should be large. In _ fact, for 
swine the sorghum should be grown 
ibout the same as when growing it for 
The canes are then large and 
full of juice. Pigs are very fond of them; 
they chew them from end to end and ex- 
tract the nutriment from them. When be- 
ing fed sorghum in this way they do not 
need a large amount of grain, and they 
will keep well fleshed and s'eek in the 
gat. We have not ascertained whether 
it would not be a little hazardous to feed 
such food freely to brood sows, but we 
have some misgivings on that score. It 
would seem to furnish food too rich in 
sugar for the best development of the 
foetus in the pregnant dam.—The Farmer. 


BERKSHIRES. 


BERKSHIRE 
BRED SOWS. 


Bred for early farrow; also have some choice 
ooars ready for service, All of best breeding and 
individual merit. I also breed Shorthorn cattle, 
Shropshire and Cotswold sheep. All orders given 
Prompt attention. Come and see or address 


JOHN MORRIS, Chillicothe, Mo. 


ARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRES of best 
strains and individual merit for sale. Prices rea- 
sonable, W. H. DAWDY, Greenville, Ii. 


DUROC-JERSEYS. 
40---DUROC-JER SBYS---40 


Of Bred Sows and Gilts of Best Strains. 
8.G. RICHARDS, St nm, Mo. 


CHESTER WHITES 


,MPROVED CHESTER WHITES. 
tooth,” prise-winaing Sximtls.” “Prices "reasta’ 
. on or write to 
H. RAUSCHER & SON, Ashton, Mo. 


0. 1. CG, 4 CHOICE LoT March, April and 


May Pigs for sale. 
8. %. MOCULLOOH, Donnellson. Ill. 


POLAND-CHINAS. 
Sbropshire Yearling Rams and Poland 
China 


of either sex, of good pedigree and individual 
merit, are offered for sale by J. W. BOL 

»’ AUxvasse, Missouri, who wil! furnish prices 
4nd full particulars on request. 


160-LB, PIGS bz U- 8: Chiet Tecumseh 24, U. 8. 
24,8. Black Ohiehs Rival 6 Demonte ee 
i. SPIES BR EDING CO., 


iD) 
it. Jacob, Til., near St. Louis. 


syrup 
































WALNUT Valley Farm Herd—Poland Chinas, 
oh lack U. 8. Perfection 2nd and Tecum- 
® at mod. prices. Ernest.W. Wallen, Monett,Mo. 


queen 





GROWTAY, LARGE-BONED, March and April 
Poland China Bears and Sows 


Sired by Guy Wilkes Perfection 
dams. Also ANGUS CATTLE. 
J. P. VISSERING, Bex 13, Metville, Ill. 





VIVION & ALEXANDER, 


ined FULTON, MO. 
esieteree ane best stn strains of Poland-China 
Young stock for saleat altima tne 
at reasonable prices P. O’s of winter 
lng boar. atm. Rarke seen slovon Stet ab 
eggs fif- 


Mu 
teen for seam Barred Plymouth Rock 


(. H. JONBS, RB. 8, Pawnee, Ill. 








POLAND-CHINAS, 2todes goat 
merit combinea. RGAN 
&80nN, Carmi, White Pay’ ‘in 








Used on Qutside and Inside of Hogs 


Kills lice and fever germs, removes worms, 
cures mange, cank: . 
tion, = n _&- a diges- 


Prevents Disease, at Small Cost, 


At dealers in 
with illustration er one Only. Useful book 


| MOORE €,& M, GO,e ise g 








OATS FOR SWINE. 

I feed ground oats the year round, mix- 
ed in slops with shipstuff or middlings, 
and in cold weather I grind corn with the 
oats in equal parts and then mix in Wwe 
shipstuff. In such weather I steam tue 
s'ops, but in warm I do not. Corn, as we 
all know, produces too much fat at the 
expense of bone and muscle. Shipstuff or 
middlings is a great flesh-forming food, 
but when fed alone I think it produces too 
much flabbiness along with a lack of firm- 
ness of flesh and strength of bone and 
muscle. I have fed ground oats for years 
and I think no other food equal to them 
in correcting the inequalities in a diet of 
corn or shipstuff, or of both. At times 
I vary the proportions of the three kinds 
of feed mentioned above, according to the 
searcity or abundance of either, but I 
feed some of them at all times except 
in warm weather. I frequently feed corn 
for a time to such animals a8 I think do 
not need it. For this reason I feed some 
dry corn in winter and soaked corn in 
summer in addition to slops. If all the 
feeds wee mixed into one slop, then all 
the animals would have to be fed ake 
except as regards quantity. I believe in 
feeding young and growing animals all 
they can properly digest at all times, but 
the kind of feed should vary with the 
covdition of the animal and its natural 
tendency to fatten or grow. Much should 
depend also on whether the animal is to 
be fully matured and kept for a breeder 
or killed for pork, and, if the latte, upon 
the age at which it is to be butchered. 
It is an old fogy notion that when a 
young animal is too fat it must be starv- 
ed to make it a’l right. On the other 
hand, it should be fed liberally of such 
food as will produce bone or muscle, and 
get little or no feed that will produce fat. 
It is also an o'd fogy notion, yet held to 
by many who should know better, that 
in order to produce lean meat and muscle 
animals should be fed sparingly and kept 
for a long time in thin flesn. Of course a 
certain amount of exercise is necessary 
fir the health of any animal; but exer- 
cise cannot make flesh or muscle without 
food. Lean meat and musc’e, as well as 
fat, are produced by the food that goes 
in at the animal's mouth; then if the 
former are desired, why feed sparingly 
of the foods that produce them any more 
than we should feed sparingly of tne 
foods that produce fat if it is fat we 
wish.—N. H. Gentry. 


CARE OF HOGS IN SUMMER. 





It is possible to keep the hog growing 
and thrifty in July and August, as well 
as in April and May, if the conditions are 
made favorable. Hogs may be grown suc- 
cessfully by soiling, but this plan re- 
quires more attention than many farm- 
ers want to give. So the next best way is 
to provide a pasture. Grass and clover 
are loosening to the system, and are just 
suited to pigs in dry, hot weather. This 
succulent food is also rich in the muscle 
and bone forming materials, anu On @ 
pasture the pigs get exercise which is 
very necessary for their proper develop- 
ment. But whether the pigs are on pas- 
ture or not they never will be thrifty 
in summer unless p'enty of pure, fresh 
water is given them. This is of great 
importance, yet I believe it is a matter 
that is neglected by many farmers. Of 
course, slop is a partial substitute, but 
will not entirely answer the purpose of 
drinking water. To get an idea of about 
how much they will drink, measure the 
water out to them in a pail some dry, hot 
day in August. You may be surprised at 
the quantity they will consume. 
Another thing, and one which is too 
often overlooked, is shade. In going 
through the country how often we see a 
half-dozen or more hogs confined in a 
small lot entirely destitute of shade. 
Again it is a common practice among 
some farmers to pen their hogs up in a 
small yard adjoining the hog house, where 
they are kept throughout the summer in 
mud and filth. The building answers very 
well for protection from sun and storm. 
But a grove or wood lot would be much 
better. You can smell some hog pens far- 
"ther than you can see them, and to con- 
fine these animals in such places at any 
time of the year is very wrong, and espe- 
cially in hot weather. There is no cleaner 
animal on the farm than the hog, and he 
will keep the pen and yard in a sanitary 
condition if given a chance to do so. The 
hog is a great economizer of food, and it 
surely will pay farmers to study closely 
everything relating to feeding pigs, im- 
proving their pens and rations, and look- 
ing after their general health and com- 
fort, for the hog crop is an important one 
with the average farmer, and it is these 
little details that we must look after care- 
fully, if we expect to grow hogs at a good 
profit.—Exchange. 








GREEN FORAGE FOR SWINE. 





Coburn, who is most excellent authority 
on swine growing, says that mo one is in 
the same position to grow and care for 
hogs with profit who does not provide 
pasture or some green forage for summer, 
and then a good supply of pure water. 
They need this from spring to the fall 
period when they are to go on grain for 
finishing. They need it for growth and 
for health, and freedom from dangers of 
disease when kept on concentrated dry 
foods which make them feverish and cos- 
tive. When clover pasture is not avail- 
able, rape pasture can always be made so 
in six to eight weeks after sowing the 
seed, and it wi'l remain good till frost. 
So there is no excuse for not having good, 
healthy swine during the summer and 
fall. 

An interesting experiment along this 
line is ment‘oned by a writer on swine 
growing by a breeder. He says: 

“From a desire to satisfy himself as to 
whether a portion of the grass or fibrous 
food fed in connection with corn meal 
was not more healthful and profitable 
than the meal without other admixture, 
he made the experiment of which he 
speaks. Taking a litter of six pigs, five 
weeks old, we divided them into two lots, 
as nearly equal in weight and thrift as 
could be done by the eye. This was the 
ist of June. One lot of three was put in 
a pen and fed upon cornmeal soaked in 
water twelve hours, ad libitum. The other 
lot was put in a pen alongside, and fed 
upon green clover, cut short by a straw 
cutter, and mixed with cornmeal. At 
first only one quart of this cut clover was 
fed each pig, with all the meal they would 
eat. This meal, being mixed with clover, 
the particles were separated, and when 
eaten, went to the stomach in a spongy 
condition, so that the gastric juice could 
penetrate the mass as water a sponge. 
The juice came in contact with every part 
of the mass at once, and the digestion 
was soon accomplished. This lot of pigs, 
with the clover and meal, were always 





lively, always ready for their feed; 





whilst the other lot, with meal alone, ate 





greedily for a time, then became mincing 
and dainty for a few days, showing a 
feverish state of the system, contenting 
themselves for a few meals with water, 
and by fasting got over it, and went on 
eating again. This was repeated many 
times during the five months that the ex- 
periment lasted. At the end of the time 
the two lots were weighed. The lot fed on 
meal alone weighed 150 pounds each; the 
other lot 210 pounds each, or 4 per cent 
more for being treated as grass eating 
animals. Each lot consumed the same 
amount of meal. The clover in this case 
was given in small quantity and intended 
merely to furnish a divisor for the meal. 
The amount never exceeded two quarts of 
cut clover at a meal. We have since fed 
pigs this way in summer, giving all the 
cut c'over they would eat. This will be 
found the best way to feed pigs where it 
is inconvenient to give the run of a pas- 
ture. They have a!ways been healthy 
under this treatment, which we call the 
normal ration—grass alone, or grass and 
grain mixed.” 


AN EXPERIMENT IN SOILING. 





A field of growing alfalfa affords very 
rich pasturage, and this would be valu- 
able for dairy purposes if it were not for 
the danger of the cows bloating. If condi- 
tions were always the same it might be 
possible to devise some method by which 
the danger could be obviated. But the 
conditions are subject to change, and no 
live-stock man can risk his stock with 
impunity. Alfalfa, when eaten with a 
heavy dew on the foliage is very danger- 
ous to the ruminating animal that eats 
it. Moisture from rain has a similar ef- 
fect. It is also very dangerous to turn 
animals out upon green alfalfa early in 
the spring when the plant is very succu- 
lent. 

In view of these conditions the agri- 
cultural department of the Colorado Agri- 
cultural College, under Prof. B. C, Buf- 
fum and his assistant, Pro. C. J. Griffith, 
is just undertaking some interesting exper'- 
ments in soiling. They have selected from 
the college dairy herd some Jerseys, 
Shorthorns and common cows for the 
trial. These cows are not allowed to 
graze, but are kept in their paddock and 
fed on alfalfa cut from an adjoining 
field twice each week. The cows are given 
three feeds of alfa!fa daily, with a small 
ration of bran added, The cows are given 
all the water they wish to drink. The 
alfalfa is cut when dry, and carried im- 
mediately into the sheds, where it is piled 
up and fed out as needed. The experi- 
ment has now been going on some time 
and no ill-effects of alfalfa-feeding have 
thus far been discovered. On the contrary, 
the cows have done exceeding'y well, and 
have given an increased flow of milk all 
around. 

It is the opinion of Professor Griffith, 
who has the experiment in charge, that 
it will prove, not only a safe, but an 
economical method. Of native pasturage, 
it requires from three to four acres to af- 
ford sufficient feed for single dairy cow, 
and the cow is forced to graze almost con- 
tinually in order to get her fill, thus di- 
minishing her milk-producing capacity, 
whereas it is expected that a single acre 
of alfalfa will afford ample feed for four 
cows under the new method. At the same 
time the method surrounds the cow with 
the best possible conditions for the pro- 
duction of milk. The animals are afforded 
an opportunity to eat, drink and take rest 
or exercise at will. 

The method also has another economical 
phase. The pasturing of an alfalfa field is 
always attended with more or less loss 
to the plant-growth. The almost con- 
tinual tramping, the lying down of the 
eatile, the effete matter from the animals, 
are the principal causes of the waste. 
There is nothing to retard the growth of 
the alfalfa. The alfalfa is cut in strips 
as needed, and by the time a plat is cut 
over once, that part that was first mown 
is in shape for mowing again.—H. A. 
Crafts in Ex. 


THINGS TO BE GOT THROUGH 
BREEDING. 


Breeding and feeding must necessarily 
go together. Feeding is, of course, of im- 
mense importance, for there are certain 
things that can be had only through feed- 
ing, and without proper feeding no breeu- 
ing is of much avail. But there are cer- 
tain things that just as surely come from 
breeding, and from no other source, The 
raisers of swine want large litters. 
These cannot be obtained by feeding. In 
fact, the tendency of high feeding is to 
produce small litters. Large litters can 
come only from correct breeding. How 
important, then, it is to know something 
about the ancestors of the animals that 
are being bred, whether they were the 
producers of large litters or not. Then 
we want to get large, strong frames on 
the animals that are to produce meat. 
This can be obtained only by breeding 
from animals that have the frames de- 
sired. It is folly to breed from any other 
kind of an animal and depend on feeding 
to bring about the desired result. Then, 
also, we should have animals of great 
vitality and with great digestive ability. 
The breeder only can get this. A hog 
that has a poor digestive apparatus gen- 
erally reproduces his like, and that pro- 
duct cannot assimilate food in large 
quantities. Here, especially, the “corn- 
crib argument” utterly fails. If such an 
animal be fed too much his system simply 
breaks down. It does not improve. Good 
health is largely bred into an animal; it 
is seldom or never fed in. What we ca'l 
good health depends on a good constitu- 
tion. The good constitution is only an- 
other way of saying that the animal has 
come into life with all of his organs 
healthy and properly formed for the per- 
formance of their function. Probably 
what we call vitality comes from the per- 
fect formation of each organ. The lungs 
are then so constructed that they can go 
on burning up the carbon rapidly and cre- 
ating energy, which energy, in turn, 
keeps every other organ, including the 
lungs, in action. This peculiar combina- 
tion we get through breeding. If an an- 
imal comes into life with some of its 
organs inferior in tonstruction we can- 
not cure that defect. If the lungs are 
weak they will not assist in the creation 
of energy. It is thus seen that it Is ex- 
ceedingly important that the animals 
used for breeding purposes be picked 
stock.—_Farmers’ Review. 


HOGS AND THEIR DRINKING WATER 





One thing about a hog and his drink 
hard to account for is this: It does not 
appear to make much difference whether 
the water is clear or filthy. The first 
pool or puddle that he comes to he will 
stop and drink, no difference if foul wa 
drainage from a manure pile. Some time 
ago I had occasion to turn a lot of manure 





in a lot and‘to pack it to prevent fire 
fanging. The hogs were fed corn on it a 
‘tew times. About sixty feet from this lot 





there is a trough supplied with water, 
and the aim-is always to keep fresh, clean 
water in this trough. Ha!! way between 


the hydramt and the place the hogs were 
fed. The hogs rooted out a hole in the 
manure to get a cool place to wallow; in 
this the water co'lected. !f a hog started 
for a drink he would be sure to stop at 
this hole rather than £0 to the trough. 
Once, while supplying the trough with 
clear water, I noticed one drinking filthy 
water from a pool within a few inches 


of the clean water im the trough. The 
water in the brook in my permanent pas- 
ture is fed by springs, 80) is so abund- 
ant that the hogs can always get a clean 
drink if they want it. This brook is about 
sixty rods from the feed lots at the 


barn. From these lots I have found it is 
impossible at times to prevent an over- 
flow through the fence into the pasture 
field. Only by constant care can the hogs 


be prevented from making wallows at or 
near the feed lot fence. 
lows they will invariab!y 
they will go to the brook 

This trait is a constant annoyance to 
the feeder that wants his hogs to have 
clean water to drink. The only way it 
can be controlled is to keep pure water 
constantly in reach. Shut them away 
from all pools, and give cool shade instead 
of wallow. Still, if possible, it is more te 
his liking to have a wallow of some kind, 
and, seemingly, he has no more choice 
about it than he has in regard to his 
drinking water. In the permanent pasture 
on this farm they can always have a 
clean wallow, but it keeps me constanuy 


From these wal- 
drink before 


on the lookout to keep wallows from be- 
ing started about the lots, by covering 
small pools after a rain and by hauling 


earth and filling up the holes that are 


made, This effort to keep them clean 
must be constant, and their certainty to 
form a wallow at the nearest and most 
convenient point to their feeding p'aces 
is a constant menace to their health, and 


requires unremitted care to prevent to 
a desirable degree. Yet the work con- 
nected with it should not prevent the 
feeder from making an effort to supply 
them at all times with pure drinking wat- 
er..—John M. Jamison in “Ohio Farmer.” 


BONE MEAL FOR PIGS. 


The pigs alowed neither bone meal nor 
wood ashes to develop any cdénsiderable 
frame, became excessively fat, their 
bellies and jowls almost dragging on the 
ground—they were dwarfs. Prof. L. Henry 
says where ashes or bone meal were fed 
the pigs developed much larger frames, 
and were more normal, though not entire- 
ly satsifactory. A _ tabiespoonful daily 
for two animals has a marked effect on 
their strength. They also made better 
gains for the feed given. When it came 
to testing the breaking strength of the 
thigh bones, it was found that those of 
the pigs getting bone meal were about 
twice as strong as the bones of the pigs 
allowed neither ashes nor meal, The 
bones of the pigs getting ashes were not 
quite as strong as those getting bone 
meal. The average breaking strength of 
a sing'e thigh bone was as follows: When 
neither was fed, 310 pounds; when ashes 
were fed, 581 pounds. 

In these tests the thigh bones were 
places on rounded iron edges four inches 
apart, and the breaking weight brought 
down directly above on the middle of the 
bone, 

We next burned the thigh bones, and 
found those of the pigs getting ashes or 
bone meal contained much more than 
those getting neither. It may be said, in 
passing, that this experiment was not 
practical directly, for no sens!ble man 
would expect to keep growing pigs on 
maize meal only, as we did, for so long 
a period. It was an experiment to test 
whether or not such substances as ashes 
and bone meal may prove beneficial to 
pigs, since these animals usually crave 
ashes and similar substances even when 
running at large. A tablespoonful of bone 
meal daily for two pigs is enough to have 
a most marked effect on the strength of 
the bones when the pigs are kept under 
the abnormal conditions of our experi- 
ment. 





“STAY THERE” PAINTS. 

“What's in a name?’ Not much unless 
the name be well deserved and appropri- 
ate. In our advertising columns will be 
found the announcement of a paint bear- 
ing the appellation of “Stay There,"’ and 
a paint which will do that when properly 
put on is deserving of commendation and 
patronage. Much paint advertised par- 
takes rather of the fleeing than “‘stay- 
ing’ quality, and farmers’ purchasing 
paints are always on the lookout for that 
which has the lasting recommendation. 
Read the advertisement and send for the 
book and co'or samples to F. E. Hook, 
Hudson, Mich. 

SKIMMILK IN THE HOG RATION, 


At the Utah stations, some experiments 
made in feeding skimmilk to hogs resu't- 
ed in the following conclusions being 
drawn: 

Skimmilk, when fed in combination with 
grain, makes a very valuable food for 
hogs at all periods of their growth, but 
particularly so during the earlier pericds. 

Skimmilk and grain, in combination, 
make a much more economic ration for 
hogs than either mi‘k alone or grain 
aione. 

The hogs fed on the milk and grain ra- 
tio: made much more rapid gains than 
either those fed on milk alone or grain 
aione, 

Vhen the skimmilk and grain were fed 
in the proportion of three pounds or less 
of skimmilk to one of grain, the return 
for the skimmilk was greater than when 
a larger proport'on was fed. 

Hogs fed on milk a'one gained very 
slowly and did not keep in good health. 
In some cases they were off in their feed 
so frequently that a change of feed had 
to be made. The milk and grain fed hogs, 
however, without exception, kept in good 
health. 

Young hogs fed on grain alone did not 
do so well and appeared to make poor 
use of the food they ate. 

Those hogs fed on milk alone or grain 
alone when on pasture did much better 
than hogs similar fed in small pens. 





Warren, Mass., was overrun with hogs 
Sunday, June 7, as the result of the 
wrecking of a freight train of 45 cars on 
the Boston & Albany road one mile east 
of Warren on Saturday night. Fifty hogs 
were killed outright or smothered in the 
wreck. From 300 to 40 were Set free by 
the accident. Of these, 20 were housed by 
Warren farmers in the vicinity. One had 
1% in his barn cellar; another 5 in nis 
barnyard. Great damage was done in the 
east part of the town by the swine, lawns 
and gardens being rooted up and much 
of the early truck spoiled. Fifty hogs 
were seen in the woods northeast of the 
village and seven two miles southwest of 


Public Sale 


FIFTY HEAD 


OF CHOICE 


DUROC 
JERSEYS 


Consisting of Spring Pigs of both sexes, 
fall of 1901 Gilts, bred and yearling, and 
2-year-old prize-winning Boars. 

Sale to be at 


Missouri State Fair, 
Sedalia, Mo., 





Friday, August 22, at 9a, m. 


This consignment is from the herds of 
Harry Saeed, Smithton, and McFarland 
Bros., Beman, Mo., of either of whom 
you can get catalogues, 


CUL. J. W. SPARKS, Auctioneer. 


Rose Hill Herd 


Of Duroc Jersey Hogs. Choice giits to breed for 
fall pigs. Boars ready for service and spring pigs 
now ready toship. All from large sows of prolific 








familiee 
S. Y. THORNTON, 
Blackwater, Mo. 
the village. A gravel train was sent out 


to get the hogs together. The hogs are 
the property of the Squire Packing Com- 
pany. 


The Shepherd 


AN INQUIRY, 

Editor RURAL WORLD: I keep a 
bunch of about 20 head of ewes, and for 
about a year I notice one occasionally 
with lumps on the lower jaw about tne 
size of a walnut, which, when opened or 
left alone and break themselves, run a 
great quantity of thick, yellow matter. 
One lump seems to dry up and another 
come; there will be probably a dozen 
lumps at one time. Have lost in all, three 
head, They have been thus affected for 
more than a year. Were fed a!l winter on 
clover hay and sheaf oats. Are now run- 
ning on good clover and timothy pasture. 
They linger long before dying, and some 
get well, The sheep have only pond water 
to drink. Please inform me through the 
RURAL WORLD columns the cause, and 
oblige yours, EMMETT FRY. 

Moniteau Co., Mo. 

[We shall appreciate any suggestions 
by our readers who have sheep on the 
above inquiry.—Ed.] 








THE VALUE OF SHEEP ON THE 


FARM. 





There is no other animal which affords 
so much pvofit, under any kind of good 
management, as the sheep, says Henry 
Stewart in “Country Gentleman.”’ It was 
one of the oldest writers on sheep, Fitz- 
gerald, who wrote over 200 years ago, who 
said: ‘“‘The sheep is the most profitable 
animal we have.’ And this is nothing 
more than the experience of history from 
the earliest beginning to the present. It 
happens just now that it is even more so 
than it has been for many years, on ac- 
count of the vast losses which have oc- 
curred in Australia, where by reason of 
several years of drouth the stock sheep 
has been reduced from a hundred millions 
to about half as many. Of course, these 
enormous losses have been felt in the 
wool markets, and thus it is that just 
now the sheep interest in America is 
booming, and prices are high and ad- 
vapeing. But if it were only as one of tue 
home resources for conveniences, and so 
many of them, to the wise, energetic and 
enterprising farmer, the sheep would still 
hold its place for the profits mentioned. 

There are occasions in which what one 
might call small economies make the dif- 
ference between profit and loss. This is 
especially the case as to farmers, in 
whose business there are so many frag- 
ments of the feast, so to speak, that will 
pay for gathering up, so that nothing is 
lost, that the sheep, being the very best 
means of exercising these small econo- 
mies—saving the fragments—is especially 
the very best means worthy of notice. 
There is indeed no kind of farm or kind 
of farmer but may. support a flock, small 
or great, as the opportunities may be, 
with a doubling or trebling of its value 
every year. It is the small or moderate 
farm flock, well selected, well cared for, 
and well disposed of as to its products, 
which meets to the fullest extent the 
sentiment above quoted. The sheep, by 
reason of its greater ability to digest its 
food, and its lesser claims on it for its 
nutrition, voids in its excrement more, 
both in quantity and value, of the most 
costly of all the plant food elements than 
any other animal. Let us study these fig- 
ures, taken from the very best sources: 
COMPOSITION OF EXCREMENTS OF 

SHEEP IN 1,00 PARTS. 
Solid. Liquid. 


Nitrogen ........ 6 Wevoocbeccs Gy 19.5 
Phosphoric acid ............... 41 01 
TORRE sivscncesdeves icsbbeccece 1.5 22.7 


There is no other anima! kept in stables 
during the winter that will make more or 
richer manure for the live-weight of them 
or for the feed consumed than the sheep. 
It has been common experience that sheep 
kept during the nights in a well-venti- 
lated shed, with a floor space of 10 square 
feet per head—if duly littered with forest 
leaves or short litter in which there is no 
risk of entanglement, will leave a solid 
mass of the richest manure in the very 
best condition for use in the spring, and 
at the same time by the use of plaster 
liberally scattered on the floor there will 
be no disagreeable odor from it, while the 
sheep will be in perfect health. A simuar 
result follows the sheep in the pasture, 
and this is due of course to the fact that 
sheep eat their food and digest it far 
more closely than any other animal does, 
and so get most of the nutriment out of 
it, so that the much larger waste as it 
may be said of the food consumed is re- 





KEEP ON 





Public Sale Open 


Wednesday, A 


FORTY 
to-day. 
Ohio State Fair, by Ideal 
Extra fall open sows by the cham 


HEAD of 


sale day. 


Extra late yearlings by Per 
shape and ready for hard service. 
preciated. 

T. B. Hart’s consignment: T 
ning Sunshine. They are 


D. P. McCRACKEN, 


Auctionpers. 


and 
CHOICE GOODS! 


and Bred Sows at 


EDINBURG, Christian County, Ill., 


ugust 13,1902. 


Poland China sows sired by great sires of 
A few are bred to Choice Goods, the first prize yearling at 
Sunshine,and just sold for $1,500 cash. 


pion Keep On, that sold for $2,500. 


A special attraction is the phenominal boar LEAD ON, by 
Keep On. He is a regular corker--showy and dashing. 

The offering consists of all ages and will be in great shape by 
The Keep On fall gilts are beauties, and if you are 
ing for extra sows for your crack boars you will find them here. 


look- 


fect Perfection that are in fine 
They have to be seen to hi ap- 


hree extra good fall sows by Win- 


bred to Ramsey’s Perfection, a fine fall 
boar by Winning Sunshine, a first-class herd header. An 
sow by Keep On, and two other dandy yearling sows by great boars. 
These are selected as special attractions. ’ 


extra fall 


Catalogue is now ready and tells all about the offering. I in- 
vite you to my sale. Come and spend a day with me. I enter- 
tain all. SALE RIGHT IN TOWN. Send for Catalogue. Mention 
Rural World. 

H. 0. CORRELL, 


H. O. MINNIS, 


EDINBURG, ILL. 


On B. O. & S. W. R. R., 17 miles from Springfield. 








I have on hand one thousand head 


Address: W. 
221 LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE 


ANCORA COATS FOR SALE. 


of recorded and high-class does and 


five hundred wethers at Morris, Kansas, ten miles west of Kansas City. If 
you are in need of any kind, sort or size of Angora Goats, you would do well 
to correspond with me before purchasing elsewhere. 


T. McINTIRE, 
- == +++ KANSAS CITY, MO. 








30 mi. E. K. C. 


POLAND CHINAS 


Best breeding and individuality. Barly coting Pigs, both sexes by Chief Kclipse 22499, cor- 
rected 27156 and Sunshine Chief 27165 for sale at reasonabi 


ie prices. Address 


E. E. AXLINE, Oak Grove, Mo. 








Stocked up. Address 


PURELY BRED DUROC-JERSEY REDS. 
Pigs, eight weeks old at $5.00 each. 


Year by year the same. Price List. 


D. L. F. ZUMBRO, Hale, Carroll Co., Mo. B. F. D. No. 1. 








times. Address HARRIS & 


SUNNYSIDE HERD. 


Prize winning Berkshires and Shorthorn Cattle—young stock—for sale at all 


McMAHAN, Lamine, Mo. 








tthe best families at farmers’ prices. 


#ant, or, what is better, come and inspect the stock. A 
Ww. H. KER, Prairie du Rocher, lis. 


FINE BERKSHIRES 


Write for what you 











;covered, we may well think, in an even 
‘more valuable form than in the grow. 
lot the animal itself; for we may accept 
lit as a self-evident truth of farm science 
and practice, that the manure is really 


| 
|the most valuable product of the farm. 


This may seem contradictory, but it is 
quite otherwise. The fact is, that the raw 
food is brought by the sheep into a more 


soluble condition, so that even the waste 
of it in the manure is more available 
plant food than: it would be if less well 
digested, and thus it is that the sheep's 
manure if next only to that of poultry, 
who grind the food in the gizzard. 


There is what might be termed an em- 
barassment of economies on every well- 
conducted farm, whether it is worked for 
grain or the dairy, or any other special 

There is always one field at least 


|oblect. 
that may afford sufficient pasture for a 
|flock—an outer lot lying idle, some wood- 
lland which may be seeded with some of 
lthe most suitable grasses for the feeding 
lot sheep; and the winter .feeding of a 
\flock may be grown on some spare field, 
ithe culture of which in roots, well ma- 
nured or fertilized, will not only pay the 
cost of this work twice over in the sup- 
port of a flock, but will be so much im- 
proved by the culture as to double the 
next crop grown on it. All this need only 
be stated to meet with immediate accept- 
ance. But the housekeeper, in straits for 
the supply of a liberally furnished table, 
will be most gratified by the supply of 
choice, tender, sweet-flavored mutton, the 
most nutritious of all meats, as an inter- 
lude between the bacon or hams, or the 
salt pork, far too common in the rural 
jhomes. And a carcass of mutton may all 
Ibe used to the last shred in the midsum- 
mer, without a taint or the least loss. Or 
if not, the meat may be divided with a 
neighbor, who will return it in kind, when 
he, too, draws on his flock for the same 
uses, 

But for its beneficial results on the cul- 
ture of the land the sheep has a pre- 
eminent claim on the farmer. As an ex- 
ample, the condition of our most stren- 
uous competitors, the English and Scotch, 
and even the Irish farmers, may be cited, 
The yield of crops in those countries eas- 
ily doubles the average in our best culti- 
vated states; and there are two good rea- 
sous for it. One is the clean culture of 
the crops; the other is the improvement 
of the land by the growth of crops espe- 
cially grown for the feeding of sheep, and 
which are fed either on the land or in tue 
yards, mainly for the sake of the excel- 
lent manure made by the flocks. 


OLD LADY OF THE GOATS. 


“The Old Lady of the Goats” is the 
name given to a most eccentric charac- 
ter who lives in the scrub timber about 
five miles southwest of the capital city. 
Her domicile is a tumb e-down hut, which 
stands upon the lip of a half-obliterated 
rifle pit about a half mile from the Vir- 
ginia bank of the Potomac. 

She never leaves the valley, or the hills 
arcund it, which she thinks be’ong to her, 
and no one knows just exactly how she 
exists. Just what her right name is no 
one seems to know—the negroes are un- 
decided between several—but her nick- 
name came through her fondness fer the 
society of goats. She always has a half 
dozen or more of them following her 





CHOICE SHROPSHIRES. 

Ram, yearlings and ram jambs from best regis- 
teredewes and rams Would sell my stock ram or 
trade for one as good. 

J. M. GOODMAN, Albion, Il. 


G. H. MILLER, 
Breeder of Registered Angora Goats, 
BLUFFTON, MO. 
16 2-year and year 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS ! Rams; 15 Ram Lambs 
8 


at a bargain if taken soon. Address 
A. A. ALEXANDER, Hustenia, Mo. 











Shorthorn Bulls, English Berkshire 
Hogs and Southdown Sheep 
For sale at all times. Prices right, Call on or 
address 
©. A. McOUB, Auxvasse, Mo. 

FOR SALE 30 Pure-Bred Shropshire Yearling 

Bucks, marked right, and 20 ewes, 
registered, at $10 00 each. 


. T. McILROY, 
STARK, MISSOURI, PIKE COUNTY. 











lool and with the exception of two 
| pairs they never get more than half 
| grown before she slaughters them. The 
| smaller the goat the more fondness the 
old lady shows for the animal. She gen- 
| erally has one pet ‘animal, which she 
learries around with her in her arms, 

| The old lady will sometimes tell for- 
 eseane when one wanders her way, but if 
she does not fancy the looks of those 
who are approaching she wil pick up 
her pet goat and make off through the 
ravines, with the rest of the herd scam- 
pering at her heels. The negroes have a 
superstitious awe of her, and no power 
on earth could pursuade one of them to 
venture near her rifle pit after sundown. 
They think that she possesses the power 
to curse the crops or to bring rain in the 
valley whenever she will, no matter what 
climatic conditions may prevail beyond 
the hil s. 

Her age is variously estimated as be- 
tween ® and 106 years, but it is more 
likely that she is not more than 8). A 
half dozen different legends as to who 
she really is are current in the vicinity. 
According to one of these she belongs to 
a wealthy, aristocratic family who owned 
jalk the land for many miles around be- 
fore the civil war. It is said that the 
loss of her husband, brothers, mansion 
and property during that struggle crazed 
her, and that after sojourning for a time 
with relatives in another part of the 
state she escaped from their care and re- 
turned to the scenes of her youth. 

She is renowned among the negroes of 
the vicinity for her skill as a doctress 
when she condescends to exercise it. 
They claim that she is a sort of voodoo, 
and there is not one of them but will 
take her food and even articles of cast- 
off clothing when she signifies her neces- 
sity.—Washington Times. 





A. A. ALEXANDER, Houstonia, Mo., 
writes us that he has some ram lambs, 
as well as two and three-year-olds, that 
he will sell worth the money. They are 
mostly pure-bred Shropshires, and all 
from the stock of Geo. Allen, and no bet- 
ter blood can be had anywhere. They are 
of fair size and are true Shropshire type. 
He has also a few ewe lambs which he 
can spare. See his advertisement. 

—— 

Feed largely nitrogenous foods, partic- 
ularly to the breeding ewes, or those 
foods that produce the best growth of 
bone and muscle. , 
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The Markets 








trade in general 
time during the past week. Several good 


yn the local market. The appearances of 
are better than at any 





buyers were moving about among the 
! bwWhbe:—No. 2 red, 66t2¢; No. 3 red, 64%c; |dea'ers this morning, and while trades 
“S 'g gle to 62i4c; no grade at S5c. Skd. | were not reported, numerous, the buyers 
‘ ‘tal ~ tor—No 2 red at 64%c; No, 3 red, |were all “angliifg and the prospects 
eva -No. 2 5 : 
ote N 4, 58% Hard winter No. 2, 66c | were that the volume of business would 
. “y : r oo“ joc for turkey (old tur- | exceed the previous week. No change in 
or ordina and 7 
| quotations. 
ikey worth 65¢); rejected, 50c | e 3 
BOIL aD | al Markets on Fourth Page.) 
. v = a 0144 (Additional 
CORN—No. 2 loaded at 0c and at 60%’ othe, 
6le de by sample; No. 3 by sample, 58c 





E. Side and 5#oc W. Side; No. 2 yellow at 


MISSOURI WEATHER AND CROPS 





W. Side; No white at 63%c W. and | : 
sa Gide. No. 2 white, ¢%e W Side; No, | The United States Department of Agr 
Ge E. Bice; 0. ° ie x, : culture, Climate and Crop Bulletin of the 
b yellow, Sc. Weather Bureat, Missouri Section, for 


By sample, del.—New No, 2 sold 
nd running to white at 3ic, all 











the week ending Aug. 4, 1902 
The week just closed averaged warmer 


heifers are selling as low as $3.35 and 
$3.50. Lambs are selling at $5.00 per hun- 
dred, and old sheep, $8. I have three fine 
yearling Shropshire bucks for sale. 

ar have succeeded in introducing the 
RURAL WORLD into a good many homes 
in this and other localities. As soon as 
the busy season is over I will send you 
more -subscriptions 

Roodhouse, Il. THOS. CANNEDY. 


GOOD NEWS FROM KANSAS 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Crops are 
looking fine; flax and wheat have been 
harvested with a good yield. Haying has 
commenced; prairie hay averages one and 
a half tons per Corn is as good 
as I have ever seen. It is earing out well, 
land the good rain of last n'ght will al- 


acre 

















W. Side; No. 3 at 271@27%4e Ww. and "one than usual throughout the state, with a |most make the corn. Pastures are very 
(latter fancy), E. Side, 27e; No. 4, spew re lgood percentage of sunshine, except in | good Cattle are fat. Fat hogs are 
264%c, main'y Side; no grade, 23@25%c; Seantioun of the southern sections, where Cea ee high I may write 
No. 3 white, 45c; No. ae ee are Ithere was more than the usual amount of again and tell how I grew the best crop 
and No. 4 white, 55¢ W. Side lcloudiness. The rainfall of the week W4S8 |, corn ever raised. J. A. THORMANN. 
RYE—No. 2, Wessie. very local in character and poorly dis- Woodson Co. 
BARLEY—At 65c : tributed In some localities in the north- | Tae 2S, 
FLAXSEED-—$1.4 per bu for prime pew and western sections the total fall | SEED WHEAT.—The importante of 
BRAN —T7ie to 78c; at mill, 78@80c; ships, ranged from 2 to 3 inches, but over muca Por seed in raising crops of all kinds is 
9141.6, — the greater portion of the state there Was | ,niversally admitted, but the desirability 
RYE FLOUR—#.10 in sks. and $3.50 in lless than one inch, and in many locali- lot change of seed from one locality to 
bbls |ties only a trace. Good showers have | another is not so generally understood. 
CORNMEAL—City meal, $3.06; pearl, fallen in some localities in the southeast Change of soil and climatic conditions 
grits and hominy, $3.40. |section, where drouth conditions were | cenerally have a beneficial effect upon 
HAY Timothy, $15 for choice; $14 | prevailir g. but in the extreme southeast- | pain crops, hence the advantage of fre- 
@14.50 for No. 1; $10@13 for No. 2; tl ern counties the drouth still continues | quent change of seed. In another column 
timothy, $11.50 choice; $10@11 No. 1; $8@ | In some districts the threshing of wheat | 4i1) be found the advertisement of J. R. 
9.50 No. 2; prairie, new, choice, $9; old and oats has made but slow progress, |patekin & Son, Shenandoah, Ind., who 
No. 1. $8@5.50; No. 2, $7@7.50. owing to the damp conditions of the /are offering ‘Malakoff’ winter seed 
COTTON—Local spot quotations: Ordi- grain, and some further damage has re- heheae which has produced for them this 
dinary, 7c; good ordinary, 8%c; low leuited from heavy raing, butte most sec foes 50 bushels per acre. It is @ Ruplan 
middling. & 13-16c; good middling, 9 1-16¢; tions the weather has been very fa- | variety, grown in the Crimes, in South- 
middling fair, 9 9-l6c ; vorable and work has progressed rap- }ern Rupia, and imported by this firm. 
WOOL—t nehenges ee light on id'y with satisfactory yields, as a rule, |] ook up the advertisement. 
the regu'ar market, the offerings from lexcept in some of the northern counties | a, 
first hands on the street being limited, | ior6 large part of the oat crop was! (O.OPERATIVE THRESHING. 
but quite a large shipment movement - ‘lost. In a few of the extreme northwest- -—_ 
the east. Values well sustained. NO | 1) counties some wheat on bottom Jands | Editor RURAL WORLD: Wheat 
change in quotations, ' ; | which could not be cut, owing to the | threshing is about over, and the crop 
HIDES—In demand and firm; light of- lsoftness of the ground, is now being har- | has turned out well. Nearly every farm- 
fering. No change in quotations vested and a large portion of it will be ler made more than he expected. Corn is 
BUTTER—Searce and firm. Creamery |....4 Haying is practically completed. | good, but would have been better with 
—Extra, 2le; fir 19¢; seconds, 17@18¢. | ,,,.igerable timothy is being thrashed |a little more rain; it is dry here now. 
Dairy—Extra, firsts, 17c; grease, 4c. |with good yie'ds. Flax is being thrashed | Oats were fair; young clover is only far. 
Ladle-packed xtra, 17%c; first, 164%@1/;, the southwestern counties and the |The best stands we have here were sown 
lic. Country—Choice, 12c; poor to fair, | iota is generally reported light and un-|in rye this spring, and the rye pastured 
9@lc satisfactory. Corn is needing rain in near- |up. A few farmers in this county have 
CHEESE—Jobbing: Twins, lle; single, |ly all of the southeastern counties, and | sown alfalfa this spring. I think it looks 
W%ec; dairies, 11%c; Y. A., M%e; long jin portions of the central and northern |very well, considering the dry weather. 
horn, 124%c; Limburger, l0@10%c. Swiss: | ..ctions the late planted would be bene- |I sowed about five acres this spring, and 
Choice, 10@1ic; No. 2, 12%@18e. Brick, | fitea by good showers. The crop is stil |expect to sow a small piece this fall. I 
11%@1% |doing exceptionally well, however, except |think we have some land in this country 
COUNTRY LARD—Choice at 8%@94c. in the extreme southeastern counties, |that will grow alfalfa if it has good care. 
COUNTRY BACON —Sides at 6c. where it has been greatly damaged by | Stock peas look well, although some farm- 
LIVE POULTRY—Hens, 4c; roosters, line continued drouth, some fields having |ers got a bad stand. Stock of all kinds 
Se; spring chickens, per Ib., average re- |). pract’cally ruined. The bulk of the |is scarce and high. 
ceipts, 11121 Spring ducks, 10c. Spring early corn is now practically safe, and I will say to Mr. Lyon, the trust is on 
geese, 6c. Turkeys—Average receipts, le | Vith a few timely rains the crop wil’ be |the other side in this country. We have 
for o'd; spring, 18c. Ducks, 7c. Live | onormous. Cotton, in the extreme south- |what we call wheat-threshing tings. 
pigeons and squabs, $1 per dozen. Geese, |, .tern counties, is declining rapidly ow- | From 12 to 15 farmers, as near together 
Age. ie ing to the continued drouth. Tobacco is |as we can get them, will form a ring. 
ROASTING PIGS—$1.%5G@1.50 per head. jgenerally doing finely, and except in | When the ring is first organized, we ap- 
GRAPES—Moore’s early, G0@65c per jthose counties where drouth prevails, | point a committee of three to pick out the 


crate; Ives and white, 40@50c. Delaware, 
$1@1.25 per case; home-grown WHartfords, 
65@70e per te-bu basket. 

WATERMELONS—Fair to choice, 30@ | 
100 per car; fancy, $130@140; dinkies, $65@ b 
75; jobbing, $5@12 per 100. | 

CANTALOU PES—Home-grown,  30@50c 
per bu box; Dewey gem, Tic per crate; 
Illinois, 15@20c per %4-bu basket. 











t 


sorghum, cowpeas, millet and kaffir corn 
are making 
{are generally in excellent condition 


fine progress, and pastures 


Gar- 


-ontinue to rot to some extent in locali- 


ties. Broom corn is reported a good crop 
jin Benton and Perry counties and in the |a meeting about harvest and find out 


ormer it is being cut. Some turnip seed 


jhas been sown and is coming up wel'. 
PEACHES—Texas pecks, 25c; 4-basket | 
" 14 Ne 7 orte V7 ht s+ ¢ ¢ 
crates, &@é0c; Elberta, 8@0c; Alabama practically unchanged. Bitter-rot is ap- 
4-basket crates, 40@60c; 6-basket, $1.25; ! 


" is 
Arkansas, 1-3 bu box, 35@50c; crates, 40@ 


55c; Mississippi 6-basket crate, $1.25; Ten- | , 
nessee pecks, 25@35c; crates, 40@50c; Illi- | 
nois, 15@20c per %-bushel basket; 
grown, 2@40c per bu loose. 

APPLES—Barrel green, 2@2.25; 
fancy, $%; windfalls, $1.25@1.50; bulk of re- 
ceipts, $242.25. 





home- 


lots 


PLUMS—Wild goose 40@45c; Chickasaw 
25@30c; Japan 40@50c per %-bu. basket; | 
Damsons 75@%c per bu. basket; 


Newman | 
$1 per crate. } 
PEARS—Near-by 2%@30c per %4-bu. bas- 





rearing in a few count’es. An excellent 


crop of peaches is being gathered in some 


of the extreme southern counties. 
ng for wheat 


Plow- 
seeding is progressing in 


HACKETT, 
Section D'rector. 
Columbia, Mo... Aug. 5, 1902 


RAIN AND CROPS 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The oppres- 


route. The next year we commence 
where we quit the year before and go 
back the other way; so that is fair for all. 


dens are doing well, but early potatoes lwe always hire the first good machine 


we can, and it has got to thresh for all 
the members before it quits. We hold 


how many hands each farmer can fur- 
nish. The most of us furnish two hands. 


The cendition of the apple crop continues | We also find out who will furnish teams. 


We nearly always thresh out of the 
shock, and it takes eight or ten teams. 
We don’t charge anything for the teams. 
We charge 10 cents per 100 difference for 
ourselves. We all go home for our supper 


most sections, but in many of the south- land eat our breakfast at home, so the 
ern counties the ground is reported very 
hard. A. E. 


women don’t have a very hard time, ex- 
cept at dinner. A week or so after we 
get through we meet at some place and 
settle up with each other, and also with 
the men who do the threshing, and 
then bid good-bye for another year. 
Perry Co., Mo. L. 8S. HAGAN. 





Soaks onl , 40@%0 Alat sively hot and dry weather continued un- | UNIQUE AND BEAUTIFUL ART 
at; suge ears, We; Alabams ; j c 
say ged oe . ee hbama Le }til corn on the upland and prairie was | WORK. 
Conte, $3.25@3.50 per bbl. i Pte! " . : 
beginning to suffer for moisture, and | 

CRAB APPLES—2@30c per \%-bu. bas-|water for stock was again becoming | The accompanying engraving gives a 
ket. scarce, when an electrical storm mate- | faint idea of one of the bas-relief pieces 

POTATOES—Early Ohio, 38@38c per %- |rialized on Monday afternoon, July 28, lot high-class art which is now controlled 





bu; bluff stock, 40@42c; river stock, 32@35c. 


ONIONS—Near-by, 45@65¢c per bu. | 


ind a deluge of water fell. 
The ravines and creeks were soon over- 


TOMATOES—Home-grown, 20@25c per | owed and crops on bottom land endan- 
bu. ‘gered. Cloud, gloom and an occasional 
SWEET POTATOES—New, $1@1.25 per shower prevailed for several succeed'ng 
bu 


FEATHERS—Prime live geese in small | 
sks. 47c, in large sks. 45c; gray 35c in 
small, 33c in large sks.; old white 35@37c; 
X 2%@30c; XX 16@%Wc; XXX 10@12c; 
XXXX 5e; chicken, 3c. Duck—White, 35c; | 
dark, 25c. 

BEESWAX—Quiet at 27¢ per Ib. 
prime. 

SHEEP PELTS—Full-wool, 








for | 





We to Me; 


shearlings, 5c to 15c; dry stock, failen, 
etc., 8c per Ib. 
ROOTS—Ginseng, $3.50 to $3.85; lady 


slipper, 8c; seneca, 36c; pink, l4¢e; golden 
Seal, 43@46c; May apple, 2%c; wahoo— 
bark of root, 8c; bark of tree, 24%c; blood, 
2%c; blue flag, 3c; sassafras bark, 5c: wild | 
ginger, 5c; snake, 28@30c; Angelica, 5@6c. 

WHITE BEANS—Hand-picked, $2.06@ 
2.10 per bu; screened, $1.80@1.85; machine- 
picked, $1.95; Lima, 5%c per Ib.; blackeye, 
$2.25; California pink, 3\c. 

HONEY—Comb: Dark 6@8c; bright am- 
ber 10@lic; bright alfalfa 15@l6c. Strained: 
Southern bbls. 44@4%c; cans 5@5%c; Call- 
fornia cans 6@6%<c. 

SORG. CANE SEED—Best $1.25 per 100 
dbs. 

SORGHUM—Prime new %@25c per gal. 

MAPLE—New sugar 8c per Ib.; Cana- 
diian 13c; sirup 60@%e per gal. 

GRASS SEEDS—Hungarian $1@1.25; mui- 
Jet $1.15@1.20; timothy $4.10; clover $7.50. 

HORSES—Marked change for the better 
in the market, compared with last week. 
Demands larger and more competitive. 
Values took a rise of about $@10 over the 
scale current last week. The Eastern in- 
quiry was consistently strong, and to this 
was added a right active request from tne 
South. The advance which was made 
placed values back on a comparatively 
high besis, and the market was consid- 
ered as good as during any week since 
the spring period. 








MULES—Altogether there was quite a 
large run of mules. About 10 full car- 
loads were registered, which numbered 


about 2 head, and there were also some 
emall bunches which went far toward 
stretching the total to 300 head. How- 
ever, the bulk of the arrivals came in di- 
feet to the dea’ers and were not offered 
om the commission market. The offerings 
fim the latter department amounted to 
about T% head. Trade opened rather slow- 
ty. the large importations by the dealers 
having the effect of dulling the demand 
= 
r et 

Soe bag cee fF vistas ease 
children while teeth- 

with perfect suc- 
cess. It soothes the child, 





jdays, but 


no serious downfall of water, 
and the flood subsided sufficiently to re- 
move all fear of danger. At no time for 
several years has the prospect for an 
abundant crop of corn been so favorable 
as now. 

The of the thresher in various 
localities betokens the fact that the har- 
vest time is here, and most of the farm- 
ers are busy. As the thresher and hands 
go from place to place the whir of the 
machinery and the thrill of the whistle 
proclaims a lively time. Even the matrons 
and daughters are actively engaged in 
providing repasts for the hungry men, 
and but little else occurs to break the 
monotony of the work. 

Oats are an abundant yield, and of good 
quality. Have opened out on the market 
at thirty cents a bushel. The rye crop is 
not as large or of as good quality as us- 
ual. Wheat is scarcely worth mention- 
ing, though in some localities, especially 
in the bottoms along the Okaw river and 
tributaries, where not washed away, 
there is occasionally a fair yield, but 
there is not a sufficiency for home con- 
sumption. 

In the calculation of the various crops 
harvested and the excellent promise for 
corn, the amount of farm products raised 
is far greater than was realized last 
year and more prosperous times await the 
farmers in every department of agricul- 
ture, yet the pessimist is abroad in the 
land, getting in his work of croaking, 
despite the brightened influences that 
loom up around him, while the optimist, 
of whom there are many, is gladdened in 
spirit by the provision that surrounds 
him. DYPE. 

Effingham Ce, Il). 


sound 


ILLINOIS CROPS. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: The farmers 
of old Greene county have just harvested 
one of the heaviest wheat crops known 
in its history, many fields averaging 40 
to 50 bushels, one field of 100 acres, 
owned by A. H. Barrow, Roodhouse, mak- 
ing 5,000 bushels, an average of 50 bushels, 
The corn crop never looked better at this 
Season of the year. Many fields earing 
and plenty of moisture at present. Oat 
crop not up to the average, and meadows, 
while greatly benefited by recent rains, 
are scarcely up to an average (March and 
April were too dry for meadows and 
oats). Pastures are fine and stock of all 
kinds in good condition. 

Not many cattie and hogs being fed at 
present on account of scarcity of corn 
For the past year feeders have been feed- 
ing considerable cottonseed meal, with 
good results. Fat hogs at present are 
worth $7 to $7.5 per hundred, and stock 





hogs, $6: fat cattle: $% to $7, and grass 


by the Crystal Palace Tower Company 
(Incorporated), 315 Fullerton building, St. 
Louis. Several other beautiful pieces are 
ready for delivery, and are offered at 
prices within the reach of the most mod- 
est purse. 

For all practical purposes the cheml- 
graph process, which is employed in pro- 
ducing this bas-relief work, makes each 


piece indestructible, except by fire. Should 
the face of the picture become soiled from 
any cause it may be washed or scrubbed 
with soap and water without injury and 


restored to its 
perfection. 
production; is renowned throughout the 


original brightness and 


artistic effects, and 


tor. The concern above named 


well to 
their card in another column. 


THE FARMER. 
This is going to be a great crop year. 


of optimistic expectations. 
our crops, this season, 
billions. Have 
this? 
sions regarding the 
culture? Most of 


by increased 
When 


to the tune 
promoters 


of $10,000,000. 


the average person 


lars richer. 


farmer is still the real thing. 








The chemigraph is a St. Louis 


organize a big trust, | 
with a capital of $1,000,000,000, and with |°f 4 half-dozen or more Ozark fountains 
real assets of the value of $500,000,000 only, 
assumes that the | SPrings 
country has been made a half billion dol- | World. 

This is what is known as the |rivers we naturally look for mighty cav- 
taking of effect for cause. National wealth |S, and not in vain, for the Ozarks are 
is not created by such legerdemain meth- 
ods of financiering. In spite of all our ad- 
vance in industry, arts and sciences, the | tTouble to explore them. Recent railway 
It is he |Gonstruction, however, is directing atten- 
who builds up national wealth. The sweat 


of his brow it is that distills for us the 
nation’s riches and prosperity. The soll 
lforms the foundation on which our ma- 
j}terial welfare rests. and the farmer is 
| building upon it. The things that the’ soil 
\brings forth constitute wealth.’ ‘Bonds, 
}stocks and mortgages. railroads and in- 
dustries, domestic and foreign trade, are 
conditioned upon, or an outgrowth of, 
‘erops. There is no road to wealth except 
that narrow furrow which the farmer's 
p'ow is cutting through the soil. What 
we know as trade is nothing but an ex- 
change of commodities; it does not create 
wealth; it does not add a farthing to 
our national materia! possessions. And 
yet there are many who look down upon 
jthe industrious, hard-working farmer; 
who. consider his vocation a mean and 
unprofitable one: Whetner we are law- 
yers, doctors, editors, professors, brokers 
or plain business men, we are all sons of 
the soil. If we do not fol'ow the plow our- 
selves, we know that somebody else has 
to do it, if we want to have our daily 
bread. What a strange thing it really is! 
And yet we give it such little thought. 
We prefer to think about the Wall street 
man and his dazz'ing, sensational opera- 
tions; we would like to imitate him and 
to share in his successes. We do not real- 
ize that the stock exchange is simply en- 
gaged in converting the produce of the 
soil into cash or its equivalent.. We do 
not realize that if this process of conver- 
sion is going beyond legitimate limits, 
that is to say, if it disregards the real 
value of annual crops, the stock ex- 
change is manufacturing wealth, and not 
creating it. And here is where the danger 
comes in. As soon as the speculator and 
manipulator of stocks tries to make 
something out of nothing, things become 
top-heavy and there comes a crash. Tne 
fruits of the soil are the only foundation 
of prosperity and if anything goes wrong 
with them there comes depression.—St. 
Louis Mirror, 





FRANKLIN CO. (MO.) FAIR. 


The thirtieth annual fair of the Frank- 
lin County (Mo.) Agricultural and Me- 
chanical Society will be held at Washing- 
ton on the 4th, 5th and 6th of September 


next. Premiums are offered for cattle, 
horses, poultry, agricultural, horticul- 
{tural and floricultural «produce, for do- 


mestic and fancy work. Prizes are of- 
| fered for trotting and pacing and for lady 
and juvenile equestrians. Altogether, 
there will be a “high old time’’ in Wash- 
ington the first week in September. 





GREAT WORKS OF ART. 


In the Art Department of the great 
Missouri State Fair, which opens at Se- 
dalia for one week, commencing mon- 
day, August 18, will be found some forty 
specimens of art work—from plain sam- 
ples of Spencerian penmanship, in the 
shape of resolutions, memoriams, engross- 
ments, ete., to grand drawings, fairly 
| rivaling steel engravings—all being exe- 
cuted with a pen by Prof. 8S. N. Falder of 
that noted educational institution, Jones 
Commercial College, 309 North Broadway, 
St. Louis. 

Among the principal pen drawings wat 
|be found: ‘‘The Stag at Bay,”’ “The Cun- 
ining Fox,” ‘The English Nobleman” and 
“In the Storm,”’ while a magnificent piece 


|of work may be seen in a likeness of 


the famous saddle horse, ‘Forest King,” 
owned by Mr. D. L. Parrish of St. Louis. 
But perhaps the gem of the entire coi- 


lection is shown in that mastenpiece, “A 
This represents a group of 
four horses; the naturalness of the posi- 
tions, the arrangement of each individual 
jin relation to each other, and tending to 
form a perfect whole, stamps the penman 
while the wield- 
\ing of his pen exhibits a marvel'ous com- 
nerves and brain, 
which, combined with his well-known suc- 
jcess as a teacher, leave him without a 


Day of Rest.”’ 


as an artist of ability, 


mand of muscles and 


peer in his noble profession. 


Readers who attend the State Fair, and 
who do not take time to see this exhibit, 


j will have missed an enjoyable treat. 


|which the pen work above 
|forms such a meritorious display. 


from the same families. 
| ommendation cannot be adduced. 


tending to fit the 


administered to by exceedingly competent 
professors, while the president of the 
college, Prof. J. G. Bohmer, is one of the 
most noted executive heads of an educa- 
tional establishment of this class to be 
found in this country. Interested readers 
should not fail to ask for a complete cat- 
alogue, which will be promptly sent by 
addressing a request for it as above. 


INTENSIVE FARMING. 





The certain increase of population and 
the equally certain increased value of 
good farm lands will force a better and 
more intensive type of agriculture, the 
type which prevails in the thickly set- 
}tled communities of the old world. The 
|man with a small farm in China, France, 
| Jersey, Belgium or Holland is of neces- 
sity an intensive farmer. He _ simply 
must raise more than one crop on his 
land during the crop season, and he 
does, and not infrequently three crops 








civilized world as producing the highest |#@ taken from the land in one year. He 
the writer of this | economizes all his land. He has no four- 
notice is well acquainted with the inven- |'4 roads burdened with a growth of 
is con- 
ducting a large business; its management | 
is liberally disposed and readers will do | land. 
communicate with them as per |OF Puts. No 


j}wild hemp, ragwood, sunflowers and 
nettles running through or bounding his 
If he plants trees, they bear fruit 
weeds grow on his farm 
}to rob the soil and sap his land. He 
}takes care of what he raises and feeds 
his land intelligently as he would unis 
|stock. The knowledge of how to prop- 


jerty and intelligently farm smal! traets 


Business is already fee ‘ing the stimulus jof land is something which the agricul- 
The value of 
will go into the |measure to their students.—Exchange. 
you ever cogitated upon 
Have you ever drawn any conclu- 
importance of agri- 
us imagine that the 
real, only source of wealth and national 
prosperity is a big boom in Wall street. |™ade easily accessible by one round trip 
When the shares of a $100,000,000 corpora- 
tion go up ten points, the common delu- 
sion is that our national wealth is there- 


tural colleges should give out in large 





THE OZARKS AS A WORLD'S FAIR 


EXHIBIT. 


If the wonders of the Ozarks can be 


from St. Louis by rail in 1904 they will be 
visited by multitudes from the World’s 
Fair. Mammoth Spring, Meramec Spring, 
near St. James, and the Van Buren 
Spring, on Current River, are specimens 


exceeding in volume of outflow any 
known in other parts of the 
To a land of great underground 


full of wonderful caves, so remote from 
railways that nobody has taken the 


t‘on to some of them, and there is a 


This notice would be incomplete without 
a reference to the Commercial College of 
referred to 
Found- 
led in 1841, this institution may be said to 
|have educated three generations of busi- 
jness men, as it is a fact that its gradu- 
jates include those of the third generation 
A stronger rec- 
Differ- 
ent courses are taught. Every department 
student—male or fe- | gir 
male—for a business career is thoroughly 


attention. 
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stamps or coin. 


| iB Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago 


Built on Rock » 


SUBSTANTIAL — FIRM — RELIABLE 


Thirty years of successful merchandis 
tial basis, ometee: clean, upright me 
iabili firm worthy of 
already enjoy the confidence of over half the fecpte in your 
county but we want yours also. Ask your neighbors about us 
ph ne doubt our ability to serve you properly— you will be sur. 
‘—, prised to find how many customers we have in your vicinity, 
f we can please others we can please 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT— Our new 
catalogue No. 71 will be ready about September 
Our buyers have scoured the markets of the 
world for honest, up-to-date goods, to quote in 
this catalogue, and it will be 
finest catalogue ever issued by any mercantile 
We want every reader of this paper to send 
foracopy. It will be sent, all charges paid, upon 
receipt of 15S cents—this amount only half pays 
the postage, but it is sufficient to show us that 
you are vcting in good faith. 


the catalogue as soon as it is issued — about September ist. 
sk for catalogue No.7!,and enclose 15 cents in either 
Why not do it now? 





ona firm, substan. 
ods—-the kind that 
ur patronage. We 








you. 


beyond doubt the 


sent in now, and we will forward 

















movement on foot to provide facilities 
which will render the auditorium of the 
great Marble Cave in Stone county avall- 
able as a resort for religious and other 
congresses. There is no such grand hall 
in Luray, Mammoth or any other cele- 
|brated American cave. It is 150 feet wide, 
200 feet long and the roof forms a mag- 
nificent and symmetrical arch rising to a 
height of 165 feet from the floor, and it is 
said that this grand hall is only one of 
the many wonders of this cave.—World’s 
Fair Bulletin. 


THE BROWN WIRE FENCE. 





Elsewhere in this issue will be found 


Wire Co. of Cleveland, Ohio, 
a time will appear regularly in these 
columns. This company is one of the 
leading manufacturers of first-class wire 
fencing, and is selling direct to the farm- 
er. Their specialties are wire fencing, 
coiled spring wire and a general line of 
fence-builders’ supplies. The house has 
the reputation of handling A No. 1 goods, 
|The company sends out a free descriptive 
catalog on request. Look up the adver- 
tisement and correspond with them for 
anything in their line. 


which for 





DRAINING THE LAND. 


This summer has been beneficial in that 
the excessive rainfall has pointed out tue 
places on the farm that need a good un- 
derdrain, says ‘Farmers’ Guide.’ Drains 
that are ample in average conditions were 
very inadequate this season. But there 
are thousands of acres that need under- 
draining. Without drainage al! other at- 
tempts in soil tillage, however, well car- 
ried out, must wholly or partially fail. 
The free or surplus water in the soil must 
be disposed of. It is seldom that a heavy 
soil has a sufficient.y open subsoil to give 
natura: drainage, and the farmer is conse- 
quently driven to a system of artificial 
drainage. 

Not only does the drain provide for the 
movement of water, but a!so that of the 
air. The drain, by taking away the free 
water that occupies the pores of the goil, 
allows air to pass through the soil. The 
soil may be said to breathe through the 
drain, for there is a continuous move- 
ment of air to and fro, up and down, 
caused by the variations in the pressure 
of the atmosphere. When the soil is com- 
|paratively dry, there is a good deal of air 
,in its pores. Then when a rain comes, it 
| fills the upper end of these pores, and if 
there is no outlet for the air below, it is 
imprisoned, and, exerting a backward 
pressure on the water above, prevents it 
from entering the soil more than an inch 
Fae two. It may happen, therefore, that 
‘in an undrained soil a quick summer 
| shower is forced to run off the surface, 
while the land below the first inch is as 
dry as ever. c 

From this we see the truth of the para- 
dox that a good underground drain is a 
safeguard against drouth. This changing 
of air which results from good drainage, 
also warms the land simply by introduc- 
ing warm air into it, while the same fresh 
induces those processes within the 
soil that liberate the plant food. So that 
drainage is indirectly a source of fertil- 
ity in the soil, since the growth of crops 
does not depend upon the absolute amount 
of ferti'ity in the soil, but on the 
amount available. By drawing off the 
surplus, or free water, in time, the drain 
aids in preventing baking or the forma- 
tion of hard-pan. By the emptying of the 
free water space, the plants are encour- 
aged to take root more deeply in the soil, 
whereas if the soil is full of water the 
roots are compelled to feed at the sur- 
face. In a period of drouth, these shal- 
low-rooted plants will suffer for lack of 
moisture, when the deep-rooted ones are 








feeding in moist soil farther down. Here 
again the drain is a safeguard against 
drouth. 


The depth of the drain is of very great 
importance. Tht nature of the soil must 
be studied and considered in constructing 
a drain. In very heavy soils from 32 to 40 
inches we regard as the most practical. 
Some very excellent farmers, men whose 
experience may be regarded as good au- 
thority, hold that 30 to 36 inches is deep 
enough for close, heavy soils. They re- 
gard the object of the drain wholly for 
the removal of the surface water as 
quickly as possib'e. And under some con- 
ditions this is no doubt the proper thing 
to do. The farmer must use good judg- 
ment in the matter, but if he consults his 
best interests he will go at least 32 inches 
deep wherever possible and we would ad- 
vise 36 to 40 inches. 

SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION OF AL- 
FALFA. 





There were many,instances during the 
summer of 191 of alfalfa hay becoming 
so hot that it took fire by spontaneous 
combustion and was destroyed, as re- 
ported to the Kansas Experiment Sta- 
tion. 

Oo. L. Hull, Manhattan, Kan., cut 100 
May 19, when the first bloom appeared. 
The alfalfa was on river bottom land 
and had made a heavy growth. The cut 
alfalfa was left in the swath about three 
days, when it was put into windrows 
with a side-delivery rake. It was left for 
about three days on an average in the 
windrows, when it was gathered by a hay 
loader and stacked. The alfalfa was so 
heavy that the tops of the windrows got 
too dry and the leaves shattered consid- 
erably, while the bottoms of the wind- 
rows. were too green to be in good condi- 





acres of alfalfa, beginning the cutting | 


IMPORTED “MALAKOFF” 


WINTER SEED WHEAT 


50 Bu. Per Acre; Product of our own crop; grown from seed imported by us last 


year, from near Black Sea in Crimea, Russia. 
other leading sorts of seed wheat, both herd and soft, i dy andup. Write fo 
free catalog, samples and descriptions. Address J. R. RA 


Price $2 per bu. here, bags free. A)! 
&$0¥, 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 








Board of Education Bidg., 9th and Locust Sts., St. Louis, Me. 


A strict! mlen-grene business school conduct- 
ed on business principles. Bookkeeping, Short- 
hand, Typewriting and English courses. Eight 
regular instructors. Fall Term and 22nd year 
opens Sept. 3d. Catalogue and circulars free. 














CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY. 


EGE 
GE. 4—CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


the advertisement of the Brown Fence & 1—COLLEGE OF ARTS ane estes. 2—COLL 
| d commands one of the most beautiful views of many miles of the 


Located at Canton, Mo. 


OF THE BIBLE. %3—OQOMMERCIAL 


an 
| majestic Mississippi River. The buildings are being renovated, modernized, fitted with steam hea: 
| ete. Thoroughly competent faculty in every department. Send for catalogue to 


+ LL.D. 
ean of Bible Department. 


or CARL JOHANN, A.M., LL.D 


President, Canton, Mo 





| D. RB. DUNGAS, A.M 





tion for stacking. The entire first cut- 
ting from the 100 acres was put in one 
stack, and was estimated to be 150 tons. 
The stack settled more than usual and 
became very hot, but was not thought to 
be sufficiently hot to be in danger. July 9 
fourteen loads of alfalfa hay from the 
second cutting from the same field were 
placed on the stack to fill out where it 
had settled. This made 164 tons of hay in 
the stack. At 1 a. m., July 10, fifty-two 
days after the first cutting was made, a 
neighbor noticed a small fire on the stack 
ithat appeared like a locomotive head- 
light. An alarm was immediately given, 
but in a few minutes the entire outside of 
the stack was in flames and all of the 164 
tons were burned. 

There were five other cases in Kansas 
where stacked alfalfa heated and burned 
under very similar circumstances. in 
every case the growth was very heavy, 
and fire broke out in from six to ten 
weeks after stacking. 

All cases of spontaneous combustion of 
lalfalfa hay that have come to our notice 
have occurred with the first cutting. Ear- 
ly spring growth of alfalfa is cut either 
{in May or early in June, and at this time 
of the year the weather is such that it is 
difficult to thoroughly cure the alfalfa 
without getting it wet. Usually there is 
considerable damp weather and little 
wind after the first cutting is put in the 
mow or stack, and this hinders further 
drying. With later cutting the growth is 
not so rank and_ succulent, and the 
weather is dryer, and there is often wind. 
This makes turing easy. 

At this station we have not had alfalfa 
heat sufficiently to take fire, but we have 
had it become so hot that as a matter of 
safety we took it out of tie barn several 
weeks after putting it in the mow and 
stacked it outdoors. We have had so 
much trouble with the first crop heating 
that for the past four years we have 
Stacked it outdoors, and put the other 
cuttings in the barn. We have cured tne 
first cutting as carefully as we know 
how, keeping it seven days in cocks, put- 





opening the cocks during the day time; 
and with all these precautions if there 
came a week or more of wet, “muggy” 
weather in July or August the a'falfa 
hay would become hot. If the weather 
remained dry no heating took place. The 
college barn is of stone, and is well ven- 
tilated at the roof above the mows. In 
all cases of spontaneous combustion given 
in this bulletin the alfalfa was handled as 
little as possible, and was turned but lit- 
tle. This resulted in the leaves becoming 
dry, while the stalks contained consider- 
able moisture. Where weather conditions 
were favorable this moisture in the stems 
was sufficient to promote fermentation. 
and in the cases given the fermentation 
generated sufficient heat to start a fire. 
Usually alfalfa will not get hot enough 
to do this, and the heating causes little 
damage. It is quite common to find al- 
falfa hay from the first cutting that is 
brown or black from heating, and the 
cattle eat it with relish. 


JUST AS RECOMMENDED—FINEST IN 
THE MARKET. 
San Francisco, Cal., June 10, 1902, 
1009 Valencia street. 
Dr. B. J. Kendall Co., Enosburg Falls, Vt. 

Gentlemen—Please send me one of your 
books, “A Treatise on the Horse and His 
Diseases.”’ I have been using your 
Kendall’s Spavin Cure and find it to do 
just as you say it will. It is the finest 
on the market. Very truly yours, 

J. M. CODE. 
NEWS AND COMMENT. 

The autobus and the motor car syndi- 
eates are comparatively new. but other 
forms of horseless transportation are 
not, and the likelihood of horse meat 
shops as the result of a decline in value 
of man’s four-footed friend is very re- 
mote. The probability is that the de- 
mand will continue for superior horses of 
jall classes. 





} The coal miners’ strike is assuming an 
jacute form. Injunctions, habeas corpus 
|proceedings and the militia have been 
|added to the boycott, and personal vio- 
| lence to non-union workers. It is to be 
|hoped that the disease will work itself 
}out and relieve the public, which is the 
element most disastrously affected. The 
|doctors of industrial economy seem to be 
making little progress with the case. At 
| Shenandoah, Pa., a reign of terror holds 
|the community in its grasp. On July 30 
one man was killed and many wounded in 
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